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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission, 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





CONGRESS AND TRANSPORTATION 

I the Seventy-second Congress that will meet Decem- 

ber 7 would give its entire time to consideration of 
proposed legislation relating to transportation, it would 
not be an idle body. Since the transportation act of 
1920 was passed the moving of persons and property from 
one point to another has become surrounded with com- 
plex problems that can not be solved without legislative 
treatment. These problems have been developing from 
year to year. Congress has talked about some of them 
but it has not taken final action on bills designed to 
improve conditions. The result is that an entire session 
of reasonable duration might be devoted to the trans- 
portation problem without congressmen getting the 
impression that they were not earning their salaries. 

The ramifications of the problem may be indicated 
by merely mentioning railroad rate making, recapture, 
valuation and consolidation; motor bus and motor truck; 
pipe lines; barges on the inland waterways, and steam- 
ships in the intercoastal trade. Each one of the words 
or phases brings to mind a particular situation as to 
which Congress has responsibility. Congress must seri- 
ously consider these situations. It must decide whether 
there is to be more regulation or less regulation—whether 
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regulation is to be imposed on all agencies of transport 
serving the public or whether a discriminatory system 
of regulation is to be maintained. 

As to when Congress will get down to the work of 
revising the transportation regulatory laws in an ade- 
quate and comprehensive way is a matter for conjecture. 
The outlook for constructive action at the next session 
is not promising. To begin with, the new Congress will 
meet the first Monday in December not actually knowing 
whether the elephant or the donkey will be in the traces. 
In the House of Rerpesentatives, the situation probably 
will be more acute than in the Senate. At this time it 
appears that the Democrats may organize the House. 
If they do, it will mean, for instance, that Representative 
Rayburn, of Texas, long the ranking Democratic member 
of the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, if the seniority rule is followed, will be the chair- 
man of that committee instead of his Republican col- 
league, Representative Parker, of New York, who has 
been chairman of the committee, and who will be the 
next chairman if the Republicans organize the House. 
If the Democrats organize the Senate, Senator Smith, of 
South Carolina, formerly chairman of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee, will displace Senator Couzens, 
of Michigan, the present Republican chairman. In the 
coming Congress, however, whichever party obtains con- 
trol of the committee chairmanships, the Republicans and 
Democrats—without going into the question of the 
varieties of Republicans and Democrats—will be almost 
equally divided. Therefore, control of committees by 
either party, so far as the chairmanships are concerned, 
will not mean that the way has been paved for Republican 
or Democratic programs being made effective. However, 
the chairman of a committee has considerable power. 
He may exercise substantial influence as to how the com- 
mittee conducts its business. 

It may also be mentioned that the next presidential 
campaign will begin at this session. Both major parties 
will have their eyes on the question of occupancy of the 


_ White House March 4, 1933. The fact that a president 


is to be elected in November, 1932, should not interfere 
with formulation of proper legislative programs—but it 
will. And transportation legislation is just as likely as 
not to be shunted aside, while more “popular” issues 
are debated. 
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/7) Breakfasts 


Must Be Served in a Hurry 


‘The production of eggs, milk, and fresh 

‘ie fruits and vegetables is a most import- 

PWN S Diy! ant factor in feeding a country as large 
Viti «") as the United States. Rich cream 
aN poured from pitchers in Boston is often 
the contribution of farms in Missouri and 

other Wabash States. Facilities for 

transporting perishables are the very 

wings on which civilization rides forward. 


Operating some of the best equipped 
terminals for perishable freight in the 
Central West, the Wabash sets the 
pace for fast delivery of these import- 
ant products. 


Absolutely modern equipment supple- 

ments the efficiency of the organization. 

The Wabash Diversion Bureau at St. 

Louis is busy 24 hours a day fulfilling 
re-routing instructions and hurry- 
ing shipments, no matter how 
frequent the changes or how 
short the notice. 
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All pending bills that were not finally acted on in 
the Seventy-first Congress died with the end of that 
Congress, March 4, 1931. Many of the bills that died 
will be reintroduced at the coming session. They will 
have to be referred to the appropriate committees and 
dealt with as new measures. In other words, a new 
start must be made. 

Because of the uncertainty now as to whether the 
Republicans or the Democrats will organize the House 
and Senate, it would serve no useful purpose to speculate 
as to the legislative program with respect to transporta- 
tion. That program, if there is to be one, will be devel- 
oped after the Congress has met, organized, and turned 
its thoughts to transacting business deemed to be in the 
public interest. 


BARGE LINE COMPETITION 


T is often said in defense of the government’s operation 

of barge lines on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers 
and proposed extensions of the service on other water- 
ways, that they are not really attempts to compete with 
private business, but experiments to show the way for 
private operation. Those in charge of the “experiment,” 
however, as has frequently been pointed out, conduct 
themselves, in their efforts to get business, not only from 
the railroads, but from their private competitors in river 
service, just as any other business enterprise would 
conduct itself. An illustration pointed to by some of the 
private waterway operators is the following paragraph 
in the Barge Bulletin of November 2, a mimeographed 
publication put out by the Port of Peoria: 

There are a number of barge lines operating on the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries and their number is increasing 
rapidly. They, of course, operate under individual names, but the 
words “barge line” are always a part of that name. In order to 
avoid confusion in billing, users of the federal barge lines are 
urged to incorporate the full name “Federal Barge Lines” in 
their routings. This is particularly important at this season of 
the year from the Peoria region, where a rail haul is necessi- 


tated in order to reach the Federal Barge Lines’ gateways at 
St. Louis, E. St. Louis, or Cairo. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

E are printing elsewhere an interesting address by 

Commissioner Eastman, made before the Academy 
of Political Science, on the subject of this editorial. As 
is well known, Commissioner Eastman is an advocate of 
public or government ownership of the railroads. He 
explains in this address, however, that he is not trying to 
put something over in a hurry in this respect and that 
the time is not ripe for the application of the theory held 
by him and others that the railroads would be better 
handled if owned and operated by the government than 
they are under private ownership and operation. We 
are not intending here to debate the whole question with 
him, though we think he is as wrong as it is possible 


for anyone to be with respect to any economic question, | 


but there are two or three aspects of his remarks on 
which we wish to comment. 

The first is that, though he says the time is not yet 
ripe for government operation of the railroads, he and 
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those of his colleagues on the Commission who seem to be 
influenced by him or who, for some other reason, find 
themselves in agreement with him, are trying their best, 
consciously or unconsciously, to ripen it. The latest 
evidence of this is the decision of the Commission in the 
fifteen per cent rate advance case, by which it gives the 
railroads as little as possible on any theory that they 
are in need of relief, and makes that little conditional on 
a socialistic scheme of pooling the proceeds of the small 
advance granted, so that the roads that do not so much 
need help will be working to earn money to give to their 
less fortunate fellows. If that plan becomes effective, it 
will, we think, be a large step toward socialization of 
the railroads. The public becomes accustomed by degrees 
to and, thus, sometimes accepts theories to which it was 
opposed in the beginning. 

We beg to call attention also to what, in our opinion, 
is the fact that regulation is not a phase of socialization, 
as Commissioner Eastman argues. Public control is not 
public operation. The one may easily become the other 
—and we admit that the present day tendency in regulat- 
ing our railroads is toward socialization—but it is not 
true that it must inevitably do so. Whether it does or 
not depends greatly on those charged with administering 
the regulation. It is true that, as at present administered, 
our regulation of the railroads tends further and further 
toward government operation and socialization, as we 
have been at pains to point out with respect to the 
fifteen per cent case. The remedy is a right about face 
in policy, by means of legislation or, perhaps, the 
appointment of men to administer the law whose opinion 
differ from those apparently controlling the present 
Commission. There should be less regulation of the rail- 
roads provided in the statutes and less socialistic theory 
in administering the laws already in effect. To say 
there is a tendency in a certain direction is not to admit 
that the tendency ought to or must exist. 

In his peroration, Commissioner Eastman grows 
oratorically impressive as to the “tenet held by many 
that the desire for financial gain is the only motive 
which will impel men to their best endeavors.” He chal- 
lenges the tenet, as quoted by him, and he is entirely 
right. We all know men who have accomplished great 
things without even hope of financial gain. Money 
means nothing to them. They love to serve, or to 
accomplish, or what not, money not being even one of 
their motives. With all Commissioner Eastman so 
gracefully says in this respect we are in hearty agree- 
ment. It would be a sad world if what he says were not 
true or if most men did not believe it. But the trouble 
with Commissioner Eastman is that he does not correctly 
state the tenet—which is that the desire for financial 
gain is the only motive that will impel men to their best 
endeavors “in business.” Transportation is a business, 
like selling shirts. Men do not sell shirts in order to 
acquire fame, or relieve suffering, or contribute to the sum 
of human knowledge. They do it to make money. That 
is their only motive, and it is a perfectly legitimate one. 
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If a man did not desire to make money he would make 
a mighty poor shirt merchant. If he did not desire to 
make money he would, in our opinion, also make a mighty 
poor railroad man. Commissioner Eastman has simply 
set up a straw man and knocked him over. 


“PUBLIC ENEMY” 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


Senator Couzens recently complained in a public statement 
that the interests of “the public” had not received sufficient 
consideration in determining such questions as railroad consol- 
idation and that it would be his business to promote legislation 
looking to greater protection of those interests. That remark 
well illustrates the existence of a psychological “slant” on the 
part of “officialdom’—legislative and administrative—in this 
country which deserves attention by reason of its far-reaching 
influence upon public regulation of all public utility enterprises. 
The essence of that “slant” is a concept of the utilities as 
something approaching that of “public enemies,” every action 
of whom is to be regarded with suspicion until it is conclu- 
sively demonstrated to be innocent. Volumes could be filled 
with expressions of politicians and others in which this thought 
found utterance with greater or less frankness. 

A notable instance of real frankness was the speech of 
Governor Roosevelt of New York on Armistice Day a year ago, 
wherein he represented the problem of utility regulation as 
literally a case of “war.’’ The ‘‘World’s” report of that speech 
contained the following verbatim extract from his remarks: 

“Today in this field of war two armies are drawn up—one 
seeking to break down distinctions between the utilities and 
other forms of industry, seeking to free the utilities from all 
limitations of profit for personal gain, and on the other side 
that more modern army which seeks the development and dis- 
tribution of those utilities at lowest cost for the primary good 
of the great mass of the people who must have these if they 
are to maintain the standards of their neighbors and of the 
civilization of today. This particular war will continue 
without question until general recognition is accorded to the 
fundamental principle that public service is a public trust.” 

The significance of these remarks is in their source, remem- 
bering that they come from a man whose career in public life 
has deservedly won for him nationwide respect and made him 
a likely candidate of his party for the Presidency in next year’s 
election. One need look no further for evidence that the 
“public enemy” concept permeates the official “public mind” 
from top to bottom. 

A distinctly humorous manifestation of the same thing oc- 
curred at the Annual Convention of the National Association 
of State Railway and Utility Commissioners held recently at 
Richmond. A vigorous debate broke out on the question whether 
public utility officials or representatives should be permitted to 
speak at these conventions. In previous years they have been 
so permitted and the report of the committee on utility rates 
this year even made complimentary reference to a speech made 
the previous year by one of these “public enemies!” But a 
stormy opposition developed against any further “concessions” 
of this sort, and the debate indicated a very definite sentiment 
that nothing like “fraternizing’ with the “enemy” could be 
tolerated! The matter was referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee. Distinctly funny, no doubt, but also distinctly significant! 

If the regulation of public utilities in this country is to be 
conducted with the “public enemy” concept as its fundamental 
principle it is very probable that it will be but a preliminary 
step to ultimate “public ownership and operation” of all these 
services. This will come by a gradual process of strangulation 
applied to private capital and management. Nor is it necessary 
to suppose that without this principle in its most definte form 
the regulatory process would function so as to get from private 
enterprise its best results for those who are served. Given 
what we loosely call a “democratic” organization of the body 
politic, bureaucracy is the inevitable concomitant. It is. the 
nature of bureaucracy to be suspicious, jealous of its powers, 
and cautious in its actions. Over it there always hangs the 
dread of Demos. Ever in its mouth is the comfortable phrase, 
“the public interest.” It deals in minima when it is question 
of the rights of “regulatees;” it deals in maxima when it is a 
case of requirements; doubts must be rigidly resolved in the 
“public” favor; the “regulatee” is always wrong unless he can 
prove to the hilt that he is right. Apparently it has to be so, 
even at the best. And this means an inevitable undernourish- 
ment of the “regulatee” and development of a more or less 
chronic anemia, which gradually undermines its vitality. 

In short, there is little doubt in this writer’s mind that, to 
select one notable “regulatee,”’ the railroad industry, we are 
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drifting toward government ownership, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission has, on the 
whole, of all regulatory bodies, made probably the best showing 
during its 44 years of existence. Some of the responsibility for 
this, no doubt, belongs to Congress, but it is the principle of 
“minima and maxima” that is at the root of the matter. Granted 
that the drift is not rapid, that it is more glacier-like in its 
progress than the drift of a stream, it is nevertheless percepti- 
ble. And boiling the matter down to the bones, it seems that 
if public officials and legislators are right in their judgment 
of what “the people” want, there is little hope of getting in 
the long run really good public service by way of regulation 
and, of course, no hope at all of getting it by public operation. 

Are they right? This writer doubts that if “the people” 
understood the facts they would view the matter as does “offi- 
cialdom,” but the danger is that the facts will be understood 
by “the people” only after the damage is done. Public owner- 
ship by deliberate choice is one thing and public ownership by 
default of public regulation is quite another, and it is the latter 
which threatens. 


COMPETITION WITH RAILROADS 


A statement regarding the relative importance of the vari- 
ous means of freight transportation, prepared by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Statistics, has been transmitted to Senator 
Couzens, of Michigan, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, by Commissioner Meyer. 

Senator Couzens wrote Chairman Brainerd that statements 
had been made to him that the extent of transportation facilities 
in competition with the railroads had been overstated to the 
Commission. He said he assumed that even if that were so, 
“you have substantially the correct information.” 

As acting chairman, Commissioner Meyer transmitted the 
statement referred to, which follows: 


A complete statement of the volume of freight carried by various 
means of transportation cannot be given from official statistics except 
for steam railways. Estimates must be used for trucks. The per- 
centages will vary according as one uses tons, ton-miles, or freight 
revenue as a basis of calculation. In a publication entitled, ‘‘An 
Economic Survey of Inland Water Transportation, Special Series No. 
56,”’ the Bureau of Railway Economics gives estimates of the ton-miles 
carried by the several agencies of transport, from which the follow- 
ing table has been prepared: , 

1928—Ton- Miles 


Means of Transportation Number Per Cent 
erry Te eae 477,244,000,000 77.56 
IE SUID aad -s 6-0, 65 uae stareeua. be phukeoulews 87,178,118,000 14.17 
SEN, WV MEEWETS 666 ices ceisccssedencaces 9,336,152,000 1.52 
Renee se eee ee 30,000,000,000 4.87 
Motor Trucks (Interurban)............e.ee 10,276,000,000 1.67 


1,270,000,000 21 


615,304,270,000 100.00 


Electric Railways 


TE ck awsnkunenewadcinwen a aswaweedW wieiner 

The item for motor trucks relates to interurban trucks only and is 
based on estimates made in 1925 by H. R. Trumbower, then in the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, and brought down to 1928 by increasing 
it in proportion to the increase in the number of trucks in service, 
which gave an estimate for 1928 of 10,276,000,000 ton-miles. The truck 
registration in subsequent years has been as follows: 1928, 3,113,999; 
in 1929, 3,379,854, and in 1930, a total of 3,480,939. 

The 1930 registration was thus approximately 10 per cent above 
that of 1928. If we increase the 10,276,000,000 in the above table by 
10 per cent, we get 11,303,600,000 as the truck ton-miles. The steam 
railway ton-miles were less in 1930 than in 1928, and it is possible 
that the trucks also were less able to secure business in 1930. The 
477,244,000,000 given above for the steam railways for 1928 includes 
non-revenue ton-miles. It is not clear that trucks have any non- 
revenue ton-miles. If we compare the 11,303,600,000 ton-miles above 
obtained as the truck ton-miles for 1930 with the revenue ton-miles 
of steam railways for 1930, we get the following result, ignoring the 
other forms of transport: Steam railways, 385,815,376,000 revenue 
ton-miles, and trucks, 11,303,600,000 revenue ton-miles, or a _ per- 
centage of the total of 2.8 for the trucks. 

In 1931 there has been a further fall in traffic and the trucks 
have fought more eagerly for it so that the percentage of the total 
probably has increased somewhat more, but this is not so significant 
as the per cent which will obtain wth a restoration of a more nearly 
normal traffic. 

In an article in a journal entitled, Mechanical Engineering, of 
March, 1931, Dr. J. H. Parmelee of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
has published the following estimate for 1929: 

“Steam railways, 75.8 per cent of ton miles, inland waterways 
and Great Lakes, 16.3 per cent, pipe lines, 4.9 per cent, trucks in 
interurban service, 2.5 per cent, and other forms, 0.5 per cent.’’ 

In none of the recent proceedings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were any satisfactory estimates given of the per cent of 
aggregate traffic carried by motor trucks, although there are im- 
pressive examples of specific instances where trucks are increasing 
their encroachment on railway service. Furthermore, the bulk of 
the ton-miles hauled by railways is of low grade, while the reverse is 
probably true of motor trucks so that the per cent of freight revenues 
obtained by trucks is probably greater than indicated by the above 
percentages. 

For example, in 1929 the steam railway manufactures, miscel- 
laneous and L. C. L. (less-than-carload) tonnages together constituted 
27 per cent of the tons originated, and 45 per cent of the freight 
revenue. L. C. L. freight alone constituted 2.69 per cent of the ton- 
nage originated and 10.36 per cent of the revenue. It should further 
be noted that the percentages of ton-miles given above are for com- 
mercial hauling and do not cover the traffic of manufacturers operat- 
ing their own private trucks. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Men whose memories are so acute 
that they can always use them for creat- 
ing discomfort among their fellows sug- 
gest that the cost of such elephantine 
tariffs as the Chesapeake and Ohio has 
already filed (see Traffic World, Novem- 
ber 7, p. 996) is What the railroads are paying for, having been 
saved from losses estimated to range from $4,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000 by reason of the routing cases such as Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) vs. A. T. and S. F., 139 I. C. C. 297. By 
publishing specific routing, the possibility of such cases arising 
in the future, it is declared, has been destroyed. 

In the view of many of the men of acute memory, the 
Commission, to avoid making awards of reparation running 
into millions, had to give another illustartion of the truth of 
the old saying that hard cases make bad law. As many be- 
lieve, the Commission, in the Standard case and others like 
it, had to use the strong arm to avoid the consequences of 
its prior decisions that, if a route were not definitely closed 
by tariff provision, it was open and the carrier or carriers 
would have to “protect” the rate over a direct route when 
applied to a circuitous one. The latter would bring the fourth 
section into play and result in general hob for the rate 
structure. 

Of course, the move for rules requiring carriers to specify 
the routes over which given rates would apply is much older 
than any of the cases generally lumped as Standard Oil routing 
cases. But the point is that, if the National Refining, Indian 
Refining and Standard cases had not arisen by reason of the 
unguarded routes between St. Louis and Chicago, the question 
might still be open. The fact, however, that those routing 
cases arose, hardened the determination of the Commission 
to forbid such loose tariff publication and make obligatory the 
filing of tariffs giving such a boom to the paper making in- 
dustry. 


Elephantine Tariffs 
Evidence of Vast 
Averted Losses 





He who undertakes to say what could 
or should be done with the pooled revenues 
resulting from the Commission’s decision 
in the fifteen per cent case of 1931 must 
first set up a multitude of assumptions. 
Without them, pinning the north wind to 
the beams of the north star would be a simple operation in 
comparison with the task set for himself by the ambitious one. 
A foundation assumption must be that, for the purposes of the 
pooled revenue, the railroads are one system. The question 
uppermost in the minds of many is as to the sufficiency of the 
increased revenue resulting from the Commission’s decision to 
bridge the gap between net railway operating revenue (which 
does not include non-carrier income) and the fixed charges. 

One conclusion believed to be without danger of question 
is that, unless business in 1932 is considerably worse than in 
1931, the increases allowed in Ex Parte No. 103 will yield enough 
revenue to enable the railroads, as a whole, to meet their fixed 
charges and have a comfortable margin left. No one expects 
1932 to be as poor a year as the current one. 

On the basis of the known result of nine months’ operation 
this year, plus the result of the last three months of 1930 as 
an estimate for the remainder of this year, the net railway 
operating income of the railroads this year will be $631,351,938. 
Fixed charges, which include, according to a definition adopted 
by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, for his own guidance, rent for leased roads, mis- 
cellaneous rents, interest on the funded debts, interest on the 
unfunded debt, and amortization of discount on the funded debt, 
amounted to $690,472,403 for 1930, which probably will approxi- 
mate the fixed charge of 1931. In other words, using the 
assumption mentioned, the railroads this year stand to have 
an adverse margin of $59,120,465 between their fixed charges and 
their net railway operating income. 


Fifteen Per Cent 
Pooled Revenue 
Possibilities 


Of course, that does not mean that the railroads, as a 


whole, will be bankrupt. They have non-operating income, divi- 
dends, and interest from investments, which, in 1930, amounted 
to $358,886,237. Whether the non-operating income will be 
as great this year as last, is considered doubtful. The answer 
to that is bound up with the question as to whether the invest- 
ments have brought in as large dividends or have failed to yield 
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any. A thought is that that item will be ten or twelve millions 
less than last year. 

The Commission figured that the revenue derived from the 
increases in rates and charges would run somewhere between 
$100,000,000 and $125,000,000. That means that, if the Com- 
mission’s figures are matched by the result, the carriers will 
have between $40,000,000 and $65,000,000 more than enough to 
bridge the prospective gap between net operating revenue and 
fixed charges, to say nothing of non-operating income. 

In other words, the increases allowed, if they produce as 
estimated, will result in a pool from $40,000,000 to $65,000,000 
greater than required to enable the railroads to meet their fixed 
charges wholly out of operating income. Inasmuch as assurance 
that interest would be paid was the purpose of the increases 
allowed, one assumption is that, when provision for interest 
has been made out of the pool, each carrier is entitled to devote 
the remainder of the contribution it has made to the pool to 
whatever purpose may seem good to it. For that reason it is 
suggested that the provision is liberal in that it provides for 
more than interest at a time when many are not assured of 
that much. Retention of that amount of the pooled revenue, 
it has been suggested, will go toward maintaining the eligibility 
as trust funds of the securities of a number of the railroads, 
notwithstanding the conclusion of the Commission that it could 
not make maintenance of eligibility the primary object of its 
decision in favor of an increase. 





The National Coal Association 
has made an official protest to the 
Better Business Bureau in Washing- 
ton against what it calls the mislead- 
ing advertisement of an oil burner 
sales corporation. That corporation, 
after saying that it was not fair to the public to deal in gen- 
eralities and boldly make unsubstantiated statements in an 
endeavor to create an impression or to sell an idea, according 
to the protest, said that, for one dollar, a buyer of gas obtained 
800,000 British thermal units, the buyer of coal, 1,878,709 units, 
and the buyer of oil, 2,350,000 units. 

Failure of the advertisement to specify the sort of coal 
out of which the buyer obtained 1,878,709 units caused the 
protest. In no place, according to the protest of the organ- 
ization, which is composed of bituminous operators, was it 
set forth that the coal referred to was anthracite stove, con- 
taining but 12,809 units in a pound, and costing, in Washington, 
$15.45 a gross ton. 

Such advertising, the association suggested, was mislead- 
ing and unfair, adding that, at prevailing Washington prices, 
the buyer of one dollar’s worth of bituminous stove coal would 
obtain approximately 3,050,000 units of heat, while the buyer of 
bituminous nut coal would obtain about 3,350,000 heat units for 
his dollar. 

The Better Business Bureau undertakes to prevent unfair 
methods in merchandising, either through the verbal misrep- 
resentations of salesmen or the written word in advertising. 


Oil Burner Advertising 
Irks National 
Coal Association 





In celebration of the twenty-fifth 
year of the food and drugs act, com- 
monly known as the pure food law, 
W. G. Campbell, in charge of its ad- 
ministration, has called attention to 
the fact, among many others, that, in 
the last six years, the quality of ether intended for use as an 
anesthetic has improved to such an extent that, in the current 
twelve months, only 313 out of 6,189 samples of ether examined, 
or 5 per cent, were found to be unfit for use as an anesthetic. 
Six years ago 34 per cent of the ethers examined were found 
to be unfit for such use. Mr. Campbell attributes this change 
to improvement in the methods of manufacture, shipping, and 
storing. 

But the man willing to take money from the ailing without 
really giving them anything of value in exchange is still at 
work. In the year 570 fraudulently labeled proprietary medi- 
cines were seized. Of these, 123 were preparations, falsely 
labeled, so as to state or imply that they were effective reme- 
dies against influenza. Other preparations, according to Camp- 
bell, were labeled with false claims as to curative effect on 
rheumatism, malaria, diabetes, and tuberculosis. 

Antiseptics and misbranded dentrifices also received the 
attention of the food and drugs section of the Department of 
Agriculture. Sixty-four consignments of dental preparations 
were seized as having been shipped in violation of law. In the 
last five years, according to Campbell, almost 700 antiseptics 
have been analyzed and a number were found to have little 
or no antiseptic value. 

Foreigners have been slow in learning that the food and 
drugs act will not tolerate dried fruit containing worms or other 
impurities. In the eastern district the food and drugs officials 
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examined about 14,000,000 pounds of imported figs and detained 
30 per cent of that quantity on account of failure to meet the 
standards of the food and drugs act. Foreigners sending tea 
to this country are not among those slow to learn that the law 
has teeth. Of the 97,000,000 pounds examined in the year only 
49,000 pounds were rejected for failure to meet the standards of 
purity and quality. 


Attempts by states to regulate motor car- 
riers, some successful and some otherwise, 
are having the effect of building up a body 
of motor carrier law that probably will be 
as great as that pertaining to carriers by 
railroad. . 

Nearly every state that is trying to do anything about the 
matter is trying to bring the motor truck carrier under a meas- 
ure of control in the matter of service and charges that nearly 
every man knowing anything about the subject thinks is neces- 
sary, not merely for the protection of the railroads but for the 
protection of the owners of such vehicles, most of whom are 
so unfamiliar with accounting that they do not know that they 
are bankrupting themselves as well as the railroads. Nearly 
every state statute is attacked in the courts and, of course, many 
cases have come to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Some state statutes have been found to be in conflict with 
the federal Constitution. A Florida statute was condemned 
because it did not make a definite distinction between private 
and public carriers. Florida probably thought the private car- 
rier by truck was just as injurious as any other and that some- 
thing should be done about it. But the court continued to say 
that the law was such that effective regulation of the private 
carrier was not in sight. 

The Supreme Court of Washington has held the statute of 
that state not repugnant to the rule laid down in the Florida 
case. It pointed out that the Washington statute, after exempt- 
ing specified carriers, added a general clause exempting “any 
other carrier which does not come within the term ‘auto trans- 
portation company’ as herein defined.” The court said the law 
applied to the whole of one class and not to any of the other, 
the classification made by the legislature applying to all in one 
class and not to those in the other classification, and gave 
like treatment to all included in the class of common Carriers, 
while all other classes were treated alike by not being included. 
—A. E. H. 


PARMELEE ON RATE INCREASE 


Any plan that may now be set up, whether it is initiated 
by the railroads themselves or by the administration at Wash- 
ington, will assist the railroad industry to meet its interest 
payments and its maturing funded obligations promptly and 
fully, and the effect of such a result will be to hearten public 
confidence in all investments, and will unquestionably improve 
the market for rail securities in the future, according to Dr. 
Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Econ- 
omics. He expressed these views in an address November 10 
before the Bond Club of Washington, D. C., on the subject of 
railroad credit and rates. 

Dr. Parmelee reviewed the conditions that resulted in the 
railroads asking for a 15 per cent increase in freight rates and 
charges, and emphasized the importance of maintaining rail- 
road credit. He said the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, was a 
notable case, because of several reasons: 


Body of Motor 
Carrier Law 
Being Built Up 





First, it was the only case in railway history where the industry 
as a whole filed a united petition for increased rates with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Second, the railways were unanimous in their application, and 
their request was for a uniform percentage throughout the country. 

Third, the Interstate Commerce Commission cancelled their own 
vacations during the summer and expedited the hearing of the case 
to an almost unprecedented degree. 

Fourth, the Commission came rapidly to a decision, which was 
handed down only three weeks after the close of the case. 


“In its decision the Commission denied the fifteen per cent 
application, but offered the railways a compromise, recognizing 
the emergency which confronted them, and frankly admitting 
the importance of maintaining railway credit at this critical 
period in the nation’s economic history,” said he. 


“This compromise offered to approve specific increases of 
certain amounts per car or per ton on specified commodities, 
agricultural commodities being largely excepted, with the fur- 
their condition that the money derived from these increases 
should be placed in a common fund or pool, and distributed as 
needed to railways failing to earn their interest charges. The 
Commission estimated the amount of these increases at from 
100 to 125 million dollars per year. 

“This condition introduces a completely new factor into 
railway operation and finance, and there is some question among 
lawyers regarding its legality. Be that as it may, the railways 
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are now considering the offer, and it is believed they will 
shortly approach the Commission with a request to permit this 
pool to be set up along somewhat the lines of the National 
Credit Corporation recently organized by the banking industry. 
On this basis, the pool would be a common fund, out of which 
loans but not gifts would be made to individual railways, which 
would carry a definite rate of interest, and would eventually be 
repaid. When the emergency has passed, the fund would then 
be distributed back to the railways from which originally re- 
ceived, together with any earnings which may have accrued in 
the meantime.” 


RAILROAD REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of Class I rail- 
roads for September and the nine months ended with September, 
1931, compared with the returns for September and the nine 
months ended with September of 1930, compiled from carrier 
reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission, follow: 

September 
1931 1930 


Average number of miles operated........ 242,908.56 242,669.68 


Revenues: 








SNE da Gaia a nico ede whan wom 270,238,968  $ 363,447,506 
Passenger *44,756,826 759,092,691 
I arias Sas 5 Sig Nha. b Wiese sie Rie ase Wwe eaiae cea 8,329,546 8,742,193 
RE Oe ee roi ae 6,761,869 9,969,188 
AN other transportation. .......csccceose 11,811,198 15,130,448 
SS rrr es errr re 7,767,782 10,330,740 
po ee err ere eee 922,824 1,093,565 
SOMME TE eon oboe kc cc cin snnctiewee 254,439 269,198 
Railway operating revenues........ 350,334,574 467,537,133 
Jexpenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 43,298,862 59,210,596 
Maintenance of equipment............ 64,193,807 80,847,578 
TEAMS oc cccccccccsccevcccsesesevcccens 9,140,848 10,270,160 
TVANSPOFtation 2... scescececssccscccree 124,130,003 151,176,114 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 3,374,413 4,229,164 
Sn OO ee ee ee 14,779,250 15,570,601 
fransportation for investment—Cr.... 694,569 1,148,784 
Railway operating expenses....... 258,222,614 320,155,429 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 92,111,960 147,381,704 
Railway tax accruals..... ip eieia ewan sad 608 orate 26,369,160 31,666,107 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 67,321 68,023 
Railway operating income......... 65,675,479 115,647,574 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 7,744,944 8,732,332 
Joint facility rent—Dr, balance............ 2,611,945 2,480,464 
Net railway operating income..... 55,318,590 104,434,778 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 73.71 68.48 
*Includes $3,175,252 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
fIncludes $3,000,862 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
Nine Months 
1931 1930 
Average number of miles operated........ 242,873.53 242,675.50 


Revenues: 


DEE, GC bGeicuiecbiesateaudwesnaceyiaiesied $2,514,335,705 $3,107,900,590 
Smee er eee $436,375,154 §573,118,306 
I eal reat aovo wiatticsc ld Aa ld Sy RAIS deme 77,824,458 81,989,451 
NS PT CO or et ee ee 64,562,703 87,061,122 
All other transportation .....66.. cscs 109,751,262 136,154,914 
RRS ere rr eee ere 70,287,197 90,001,331 
pe 8,697,041 9,937,995 
pO ee re 2,527,232 2,830,619 


Railway operating revenues....... 


ioxpenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 


3,279,306, 288 


428,681,334 


4,083,333,090 


562,058,120 


Maintenance of equipment............. 640,866,255 790,606,579 
eee ern eee 89,578,330 98,134,506 
MORRIE: 6.55 058,666:0:0 5 0540400 64040 1,199,745,647 1,425,305, 235 
Miscellaneous operations .............. 32,431,281 40,621,849 
DEE cosue ca vindchuesesawevicaetineicisas 138,895,007 146,133,978 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 5,654,962 9,887,393 
Railway operating expenses....... 2,524,542,892 3,052,972,874 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 754,763,396 1,030,360,216 
Po: ae ae) rr ere ee 246,523,010 275,483,813 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 599,012 731, 
Railway operating income......... 507,641,374 754,145,110 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 76,602,262 72,801,145 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance............ 23,379,045 20,442,930 
Net railway operating income...... 407,660,067 660,901,035 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 76.98 74.77 


tIncludes $21,698,384 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $27,967,772 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 





PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 

The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for Sep- 
tember, 1931, shows 18,003 cars held overtime—a percentage of 
06.08—as against 10,743 cars for the same month last year—a 


percentage of 05.24. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





SOUTHWESTERN REVISION 


The Commission by means of two orders, not attached to 
reports, and the eleventh supplemental report on further con- 
sideration in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 
203, and the cases joined therewith except Nos. 15217 and 
15231, has made modification in prior reports and orders. The 
supplemental report was written by Commissioner Lewis. 

In that supplemental report prior findings and orders in 123 
I. C. C. 203 have been vacated so far as they prescribe or 
approve maximum reasonable rates on phosphate rock, crude, 
ground or pulverized, not acidulated or ammoniated, when 
shipped in straight carloads, but not when shipped in mixed 
carloads with any other article or articles named in commodity 
description No. 15, Fertilizer, in appendices 10 and 16 of the 
original report. That modification, Commissioner Lewis said, 
was without prejudice to such further consideration as occasion 
might require. The carriers proposed to reduce the rates from 
column 16 with a minimum of 40,000 pounds to column 12, 
subject to a minimum of 80,000 pounds unless the marked 
capacity of the car was less, in which even the marked capacity 
shall govern, but not less than 60,000 pounds. Commissioner 
Lewis said that no one objected to the change. 


The first of the two orders, entered in No. 13535, the number 
of the title case in the collection known as the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, and No. 9702, Memphis-Southwestern In- 
vestigation, suspends the order made in connection with the 
report of April 5, 1927, in so far as that and suceceding orders 
require the St. Louis-San Francisco to maintain maximum rea- 
sonable interstate rates for application from Chicago, IIl., St. 
Louis, Mo., and related points to Springfield, Nichols, and 
Strafford, Mo., and in so far as they require maintenance by 
that railroad of rates from and to such points which result 
trom the findings of undue prejudice and preference made in 
these cases. The order permits the Frisco to publish tariffs 
or supplements containing a uniform basis of interstate rates 
from and to the points mentioned to become effective upon 
notice of not less than ten days. 


The second order pertains not only to the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, but to supplemental fourth section order 
No. 9500 and supplemental fourth section order No. 9600, rates 
from, to, and between points in southwestern territory. In ad- 
dition it pertains to No. 18407, Louisiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Inc., et al. vs. L. R. & N. et al.; No. 19732, American Fruit 
Co., Inc., et al. vs. Rapid City, Black Hills & Western et al.; 
and No. 22585, Kaw Valley Potato Growers and Shippers Traffic 
Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


The Consolidated Southwestern Cases and the American 
Fruit Company case are reopened for further hearing upon the 
question of maximum reasonable rates on cantaloupes, melons, 
and vegetables (other than potatoes), from and to the points 
embraced in those proceedings. The order denies petitions in 
Nos. 13535, No. 19732, No. 18407 and No. 22585, so far as they 
pertain to rates on potatoes. The order also denies the peti- 
tions in No. 13535 filed by the Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. and 
the Oil and Gas Well Supply Traffic Association. 


The Consolidated Southwestern Cases, No. 13535 and other 
complaints joined with it are reopened for further hearing upon 
the question whether the prior findings and orders therein shall 
be so amended as to permit the defendants to establish a re- 
duced rate of 8 cents a 100 pounds, subject to Rule 35, of the 
western classification, but not less than 45,000 pounds, on sul- 
phuric acid, or oil of vitriol, in tank cars, from Bartlesville, 
Dewey, and Wayside, Okla., to Coffeyville, Kan.; from Bartles- 
Ville, Okla., to Caney, Havana, Wayside, Bolton, Independence, 
Cherryvale, Liberty, Kalloch, and Coffeyville, Kan.; from Dewey, 
Okla., to the destination mentioned except Caney; from Copan, 
Okla., to the destinations mentioned except Caney and Havana; 
and from Owen, Okla., to the destinations mentioned except 
Caney, Havana, and Wayside, without establishing reduced rates 
from or to other points. 

; The orders in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, includ- 
ing the fourth section orders now named to be effective on 
December 10 so far as they require or apply to the establish- 
ment of rates on commodities hereinafter mentioned from points 
in the southwest in Texas and Oklahoma differential territories, 
and in Kansas-Missouri-territory to the southwestern gateways, 
Missouri River cities, and points in defined territories, are fur- 
ther amended so that they shall become effective instead of 





on December 10 for commodities on dates respectively as 
follows: 

New furniture, on the effective date of the rates to be es- 
tablished in compliance with the findings in No. 17000, part 5, 
and associated proceedings, 177 I. C. C. 5; artificial and natural 
stone on a date 60 days after the effective date of the rates to 
be established in that part of I. and S. No. 3130, Southwestern 
Rates, dealing with rates on those articles, now pending; win- 
dow glass, rough-rolled glass, and polished wired glass, on a 
date 60 days after the effective date of the rates to be made 
effective in that part of I. and S. No. 3130, dealing with rates 
on glass, now pending; tropical fruits (bananas, cocoanuts, and 
pineapples) on a date 60 days after the effective date of the 
rates to be established in compliance with such findings as 
shall be made in I. and S. No. 3567, bananas and cocoanuts 
from Gulf ports to Oklahoma and Texas, now pending. 

The supplemental fourth section orders pertaining to No. 
13535 have had their effective date advanced to March 10 except 
as to the following: Spelter, zinc dross, zinc skimmings, zinc 
ashes, and pig, ingot, bar, pot or block, and antimonial lead, in 
carloads, which are to become effective on a day 60 days after 
the effective date of the rates to be established in compliance 
with the finding that may be made in No. 17000, part 12, deal- 
ing with rates on non-ferrous metals, now pending; linseed oil, 
on a date 60 days after the effective date of the rates to be 
established in compliance with findings that may be made in 
No. 17000, part 8, cottonseed, its products, and related articles, 
now pending. 

A further exception as to fourth section order No. 9500 
applies to rates on newsprint paper, printing paper, and articles 
taking the same rates or rates related thereto. The exception 
says that rates on these commodities shall take eect 60 days 
after the effective date of the rates to be established under 
findings in No. 21095, rates on newsprint paper, import and 
domestic, to points in official and southern classification terri- 
tory and proceedings joined with it. 

The petition of the Eagle-Picher Lead Company, in so far 
as it prays for the exceptions of rates on zine and lead pig- 
ments from southwestern origins to destinations in western 
trunk line and official territories, including Illinois freight asso- 
ciation territory, from the findings in No. 13535 and cases asso- 
ciated with it, is denied. 


HOCH-SMITH PETROLEUM 


The Commission, in No. 17000, part 4, Hoch-Smith petro- 
leum and petroleum products, No. 18458, general petroleum in- 
vestigation, and No. 17000, part 4A, Hoch-Smith rates on refined 
petroleum products from, to and between points in the south- 
west, has modified, by means of second supplemental reports, 
findings in the prior reports, and has corrected errors. 

In part 4, upon further consideration, it has modified the 
findings in the original report, 171 I. C. C. 286, as modified by 
findings in the supplemental report, 176 I. C. C. 637, so as to 
eliminate specific rates to Lynchburg and Richmond, Va., pro- 
vided in appendix 9 to the original report. Rates to Richmond 
are contained in Appendix 9 and also in Appendix 16, and, 
according to the report, from some of the origin groups the 
rates differed. The Commission said that that was an inad- 
vertence and that the rates carried in Appendix 16 were those 
intended to be prescribed. The rates to Lynchburg, set forth 
in Appendix 9, the report said, were higher from some of the 
origin groups than the rates to Richmond set forth in Appendix 
16, although Lynchburg was intermediate to Richmond over the 
direct groups. It was also through inadvertence, the report 
said, that specific rates were prescribed to Lynchburg in Ap- 
pendix 9. Therefore both Richmond and Lynchburg were taken 
from Appendix 9 by this report. The report also corrected 
typographical errors. 

The order attached to this report, in part 4, requires the 
carriers to establish the rates not later than February 15, on 
30 days’ notice. 

_The report in part 4A, written by Commissioner Lewis, is 
upon further consideration of the prior reports, 171 I. C. C. 381 
and 174 I. C. C. 745. It modifies the basis of interstate rates 
prescribed on high grade petroleum products from points in 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to destinations on the 
St. Francis branch of the Burlington. It also amends the previ- 
ous finding so as to authorize the use of the same differentials 
within New Mexico as are authorized for hauls within Texas 
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differential territory, on traffic terminating in Texas differen- 
tial territory, because, in some instances the short routes to 
points in Texas differential territory pass through New Mexico. 

Joined with part 4A in this report is No. 22071, Atwood 
Farmers’ Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. This report says 
that in the prior supplemental report in this case, the Com- 
mission deferred consideration of the petitions of the complain- 
ants in the Atwood case pending disposition of petitions in 
A. B. A. Independent Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 172 I. C. C. 375, 
and Porter Oil Co. vs. Same, 172 I. C. C. 407. Those petitions, 
the report said, had since then been denied and thereby No. 
22071 was brought forward. It involved destinations on the 
St. Francis branch of the Burlington, in their origin group dif- 
ferential relationship on traffic from the midcontinent refining 
areas and from north Texas. 

In this report the Commission said that to destinations in 
Kansas on the St. Francis branch the rate prescribed for the 
future in the original report, from Kansas City, was manifestly 
proper, but that the rates for the future from group 3 should 
not exceed those from group 2 and from Kansas City by more 
than 3.5 cents and 7.5 cents, respectively, the rates from the 
north Texas group, in turn, to be 3.5 cents over group 3. The 
resulting rates, Commissioner Lewis said, would give due rec- 
ognition to the distances via the Superior, Neb., gateway and 
to the adjustments provided for the future to Kansas and 
Nebraska destinations generally. Finding 4 of the original re- 
port, therefore, has been modified to the extent that the rates 
from Kansas group 2, Oklahoma group 3 and the north Texas 
groups are changed to 40, 43.5 and 47 cents, respectively. 

Commissioner Mahaffie noted a dissent. 

The order requires the carriers to establish rates on traffic 
to Texas not later than December 15 on five days’ notice and 
not later than February 15, on not less than 30 days’ notice, to 
all other interstate destinations embraced in this proceeding. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Iron and Steel Articles 


No. 23055, Capital Iron Works Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, iron and steel articles, 
eastern producing points and points in central territory to 
Kansas, prior to July 14, 1928, found applicable, the question be- 
ing as to whether the challenged rates were applicable over cer- 
tain routes. Commissioner McManamy, dissenting, said that the 
commodity rates to Chanute and Humboldt, Kan., should have 
been held applicable to interior Kansas junctions under the 
intermediate point rule, his conclusion being that the routes 
via those junctions were reasonably direct and there was no 
tariff restriction against their use. 


Coal Reparation 


No. 22820, Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. et al. 
By division 2. Upon further hearing, amounts of reparation due 
complainant, coal, from mines in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia to Warrensburgh, N. Y., determined, based on the finding 
in the original report, 169 I. C. C. 485. The largest sums 
awarded are: $1,132.63, from the Monongahela, the Pennsylvania 
and the Delaware and Hudson; and $1,361.68, from the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Delaware and Hudson. Carriers ordered to pay 
reparation not later than January 8. 


Linoleum 


No. 23582, William Volker & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 3. Rates, linoleum, in straight or mixed carloads 
with linoleum cement, Carthage, O., and Lancaster, Pa., to Kan- 
sas City and St. Joseph, Mo., and Omaha, Neb., unreasonable 
for the future, but not otherwise unlawful, on and after the 
date of the rates prescribed in the western trunk line class rate 
revision, to the extent they may exceed 50 per cent of the cor- 
responding first class rates prescribed in that case, minimum 
36,000 pounds. As the order in Armstrong Cork Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania, 153 I. C. C. 189, requires the establishment of the rates 
herein found reasonable from Lancaster, the order in this case 
goes only to those from Carthage. Rates from that point are 
to be put upon the basis indicated, upon not less than five days’ 
notice, coincident with the establishment of the first class rates 
to be used as the basis for figuring the rates on linoleum. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 18916, A. P. Silverstein & Son vs. C. & O. et al. By the 
Commission on further consideration. Report by Commissioner 
McManamy. Upon further consideration order in former report, 
136 I. C. C. 303, vacated. Order was vacated so as to permit 
amendment to bring the rates on scrap iron from Charleston, 
W. Va., to Portsmouth and Ashland, Ky., to the basis pre- 
scribed in Abrahams & Co. vs. C. & O., 177 I. C. C. 525, namely, 
70 per cent of the rates prescribed on other forms of iron and 
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steel in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, and 161 I. C. C. 
386. 


China and Ball Clay 


No. 23447, Calco Tile Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By division 4. Rates, china and ball clay, carloads, 
San Pedro, East San Pedro, and Wilmington, Calif., to Southgate 
and Burbank, Calif., not unreasonable. Rates, like traffic, same 
points to Pomona, Calif., unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded or may exceed 12 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds. Repara- 
tion awarded and new rates prescribed to be effective not later 
than February 15. Commissioner Eastman dissented. 


DIVISIONS ARBITRATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Steps have been taken by northern and southern railroads 
which may eventuate in an arbitration of bitter disputes between 
them as to divisions on citrus fruits and classes and commodities. 
R. N. Collyer and J. E. Tilford, according to information re- 
ceived in Washington, have been designated to pick an arbi- 
trator. If they are unable to agree upon one, then it is under- 
stood, the task of finding a man is to fall upon the shoulders 
of R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway Association. 

Agreement upon an arbitrator and acceptance of his work 
will make it unnecessary for the Commission to carry to a 
conclusion No. 24069, Atlantic Coast Line et al. vs. Arcade and 
Attica et al., a complaint filed by the southern carriers asking 
for an expedited hearing and determination of the just and 
reasonable divisions to which they were entitled out of the 
joint rates on citrus fruits, and No. 24160, in the matter of 
divisions out of the joint interstate class and commodity rates 
between official and southern territories. 

The two cases have been heard together, so that a consid- 
erable record has already been created and they were due for 
further hearing on November 18, before Examiners Hosmer and 
Dillon in Washington, when the arbitration idea germinated 
among executives. A question as to the expediency of the 
railroads washing their dirty linen in public is said to have 
been raised at the meeting of the executives at Atlantic City, 
at which they considered what course they should pursue in 
respect of the Commission’s pooling requirement contained in 
its report in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931. The executives 
were represented as almost appalled by the probable cost of 
the data they would have to submit in the case as well as 
agitated by the thought that whatever figures they might put 
into the case about transportation costs, southern territory as 
compared with official territory, would be available for use by 
shippers in future rate cases. 

The question as to how much greater the cost of trans- 
portation in the southern district was than in the eastern has 
been keenly under consideration ever since the institution of 
the southern class rate case, without an answer satisfactory to 
the shippers in either territory. The southern class rates are 
on a higher level than in the east on account of the assumption 
that costs in the south are higher than north of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers. 

Prior to the prescription of joint rates between the north 
and south by the Commission in the Florida citrus fruit and 
southern class rates, the question of divisions was relatively 
simple. In the case of citrus fruits the northern lines said 
how much they would have to be paid for their services north 
of the gateways. The southern carriers thereupon named the 
rates and kept the rest. Joint commodity rates, in many in- 
stances, were simply combinations of the locals, each set of 
carriers keeping its locals. 

But when the Commission prescribed joint rates on citrus 
fruits, the northern lines objected to shrinking any part of the 
rates or divisions they had been obtaining. Thereupon the 
southern lines, under the leadership of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
filed a complaint asking the Commission to settle the dispute. 
The northern lines suggested an inquiry into all class and 
commodity rates between the north and the south, including 
citrus fruits to central territory as to which the carriers had 
come to an understanding, the dispute being as to the divisions 
between the southern railroads and the eastern trunk lines. 


ALTON DIRECTORSHIP 


Silas H. Strawn has been authorized by the Commission in 
Finance No. 9009 to hold the position of director with the Alton 
Railroad Company and the Chicago Junction Railroad Company, 
and also a directorship and/or any office or offices with each 
of the following carriers: The Alton Railroad Company, Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad Company, Joliet & Chicago Railroad 
Company, Joliet Union Depot Company, Kansas City, St. Louis 
& Chicago Railroad Company, Kansas City Terminal Railway 
Company, Louisiana & Missouri River Railroad Company and 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





STOCK YARD CHARGES 


Examiners Edgar Snider and Paul R. Naefe, in No. 24091, 
E. Kahn Sons Co. et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., have recom- 
mended that the Commission find that the Cincinnati Union 
Stock Yards Co., Cincinnati, O., so far as these proceedings are 
concerned, is not a common carrier subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. Therefore they say that the Commission 
should grant a motion to dismiss this case in so far as the 
stock yard company is concerned. 

The examiners said that certain charges for delivering live- 
stock at the Cincinnati stock yards should be found subject to 
the Commission’s jurisdiction. They further said that such 
charges should be found inapplicable and that reparation should 
be awarded. 

None of the railroads serving Cincinnati has yards for the 
receipt and/or delivery of livestock. The Baltimore & Ohio 
has a contract with the stock yard company for the perform- 
ance of whatever duties the law requires in the loading and 
unloading of livestock. The other railroads use the B. & O. in 
making deliveries. The stock yard company collected so-called 
yardage charges for services rendered in the way of penning 
and watering the stock before it was weighed. 

According to the view of the complainants the weighing of 
stock before delivery is obligatory on the railroad company. 
The examiners agreed with that view. The railroads contended 
that they afforded the receiver of livestock the option of taking 
delivery either with or without weighing. The examiners said 
there was no such option. Some shipments, they said, had 
been taken from the unloading pens to which the cattle were 
sent from the cars without weighing but that the animals were 
never returned to the unloading pens after weighing, delivery 
being made from the so-called delivery pens. Yardage charges 
were assessed when the animals were driven to the pens where 
water was obtainable, were weighed and then sent to so-called 
delivery pens. 

After finding that weighing by the railroad was obligatory 
under the tariffs, the examiners said that no additional charge 
for the weighing of livestock was provided for in the governing 
tariffs. ‘They added that if the carriers intended that con- 
signees or owners were to furnish hoof weights or pay for the 
furnishings of such weights, they should have stated so in 
clear and unambiguous language. They said it had to be con- 
cluded from the tariffs the line-haul rates included the weigh- 
ing of cattle on the hoof at destination, and that any charge 
by either the carrier or its agent was in excess of those named 
in tariffs and in violation of section 6 of the interstate com- 
merce act. 


COAL TO VIRGINIA POINTS 


Reductions in the rates on coal from the Pocahontas, 
Thacker and Kenova groups in West Virginia on the Norfolk & 
Western and the Virginian to points in Virginia, Lynchburg and 
west, and south from Roanoke to Martinsville, have been 
recommended by Examiner W. R. Brennan in No. 23842, State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia et al. vs. Norfolk & Western 
and the cases joined with it. He has also recommended repara- 
tion notwithstanding the fact that some of the rates were pre- 
scribed or approved by the Commission. 

The railroads made issue of the reparation phase. They 
moved to dismiss the complaints in so far as reparation was 
concerned on the ground that the Commission was without 
authority to make an award upon shipments moving on rates it 
had theretofore prescribed. On that point Brennan said: 


In the instances where rates have been prescribed as reasonable 
by the Commission it does not follow that such rates will remain 
reasonable indefinitely. Subsequent changes may show clearly that 
higher or lower rates would be reasonable. Further, where only one 
point of destination complains the resulting record often inadequately 
presents the general situation. Under such circumstances the pre- 
scription of a rate is no guarantee that the rate will be reasonable 
20 years thereafter. The rights of a shipper are not estopped by 
the fact that the Commission sometime in the past said a certain rate 
was reasonable between two points. Every shipper is entitled to rea- 
sonable rates. At no time and under no circumstances does a car- 
rier have the right to charge other than a reasonable rate. Because 
the Commission has previously said that a certain rate was rea- 
sonable does not prevent it from finding that such a rate has become 
unreasonable and became unreasonable at least two years prior to 
} nen gal of complaints assailing that rate. The motion should be 
enied. 


The complaints were directed largely at the rates of the 
Norfolk & Western. The Chesapeake & Ohio was eliminated 





as a defendant at the hearing. The Virginian was named as 
a defendant only in No. 23805 (Sub.-No. 4), Roanoke Retail 
Merchants’ Association et al. vs. N. & W. et al., the destination 
territory being limited as hereinbefore set forth. 

In making rates eastbound, the ones assailed, Brennan said, 
the Pocahontas, Tug River, Clinch Valley No. 1 and Clinch Val- 
ley No. 2 districts, called the Pocahontas group, were used as 
the base group, with minor exceptions. From the Thacker and 
Kenova districts to the east, he said, the rates were generally 
10 cents higher than from the base group. To local points on 
the N. & W., here involved, east of Lurich, Va., rates from the 
Thacker and Kenova districts, he said, were uniformly 10 cents 
higher than from the base group. 

Brennan’s report does not propose any changes in the 
groups or any narrowing of the differential. Various rate pro- 
posals, the examiner said, were made by the complainants. None 
attacked the grouping. One group of complainants, that term 
including the complainants and the interveners, proposed a 
composite scale, that is, a scale based on scales prescribed on 
coal in central territory. Other groups, he said, proposed rates 
made percentages of the Holmes & Hallowell scale prescribed 
in 37 I. Cc. C. G27, 0 LC. C. Gi, COL C. C. 11, and V7 LC. C. 
685. The destination territory is only a short distance from 
the origin territory. All the complainants asked for rates based 
on a scale for hauls up to 200 miles. Brennan pointed out that 
the matter of hauls in these cases was exactly the reverse of 
the hauls in the Holmes & Hallowell case, in which the Com- 
mission had prescribed a scale for long hauls from the upper 
lake ports. 

According to the examiner, the principal contentions of the 
complainants were that the assailed rates were unreasonably 
high, as they were higher in all instances relatively, and in 
many instances actually, than practically all the bituminous coal 
rates of the Norfolk & Western, called by Brennan the de- 
fendant; that they yielded higher earnings than did the de- 
fendant’s rates on nearly all other commodities; that they 
yielded greater revenue by the car-mile than did its divisions 
of rates on westbound and southbound traffic; that approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of its revenue from coal tonnage was derived 
from lower rates and divisions; that 71 per cent of its total 
freight revenue was derived from coal tonnage; and that nothing 
in the transportation service justified singling out the com- 
plaining territory for these higher charges. 


A further assertion was that the rates assailed were on an 
extremely high basis, as the defendant had held up its local 
rates and improperly grouped destination points. A scale based 
on percentages of Holmes & Hallowell scale, proposed by some 
of the complainants, ranged from 74 per cent of that scale for 
a haul of 220 miles to 90 per cent of that scale for a haul of 
60 miles, the resulting rates ranging from 10.5 per cent of the 
first class rates prescribed in the eastern class rate revision 
to 11.3 per cent. Another proposal was 75 per cent of the 
Holmes & Hallowell scale, which, the examiner said, was about 
the level of the westbound rates, carrying a greater volume 
of coal, under materially less difficult operating conditions. As 
to the central territory scale, he said it did not afford a basis 
by which the reasonableness of the assailed rates could be 
determined, because, among other things, operating conditions, 
admittedly, were materially different and the competitive con- 
ditions there prevailing did not obtain in the territory involved 
in these cases. ; 

Brennan’s report contains a summary of testimony about 
production, direction of the flow of coal from the mines in the 
involved districts and groups, mileages, both average and 
straight, history of the rates, comparisons drawn from other 
cases decided by the Commission, ease and difficulties of op- 
erations of trains, divisions received by the Norfolk & Western, 
the reasons for changes in the rates, rates of other railroads, 
efficiency of operation of the railroads, earnings and the actual 
operation of coal. trains. 


In conclusion, the examiner said the Commission should 
find that the rates were and for the future would be unreason- 
able, from the Pocahontas groups,..composed of the districts 
hereinbefore mentioned, to the extent they exceeded or might 
exceed rates made in accordance with a scale shown in an 
appendix, and that the rates from Kenova and Thacker groups 
were and would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
or might exceed the base group rates by more than 10 cents, 
rates being stated in cents a net ton. The scale to be used in 
making the rates follows: 50 miles and under, 150; 65 miles 
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and over 50, 155; 80 miles and over 65, 160; 95 miles and over 
80, 165; 110 miles and over 95, 170; 125 miles and over 110, 
175; 140 miles and over 125, 180; 155 miles and over 140, 185; 
170 miles and over 155, 190; 185 miles and over 170, 195; 
200 miles and over 185, 200; 215 miles and over 200, 205. 

This report also embraces No. 23653 (Sub.-No. 4), Kimbal- 
ton Lime Co., Inc., vs. Same; No. 23805, Leas & McVitty, Inc., 
vs. Same, and seven sub-numbers, in each of which the N. & W. 
is the title defendant, namely, Stauffer Chemical Co. of Vir- 
ginia et al.; Roanoke-Webster Brick Co., Inc.; American Pig- 
ment Corporation; Roanoke Retail Merchants’ Association et 
al.; Union Tanning Co.; Southern Shale Brick Corporation; 
Rocky Mount Ice & Coal Co.; No. 23817, Southwestern Virginia, 
Inc., et al. vs. Same, and a sub-number, American Pigment Cor- 
poration vs. Same. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Coal 
No. 24505, United States of America vs. Missouri Pacific 
et al. By Examiner William G. Butts. Rate, bituminous coal, 
points in Kentucky to Little Rock and De Valls Bluff, Ark., for 
use of War Department, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
$3.10 a net ton. Reparation proposed. 





Cottonseed 
No. 24476, Refuge Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. T. & N. et al. By 
Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rate, cottonseed, Panola, Ala., to Colum- 
bus, Miss., applicable, but unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded or may exceed 15 cents, the rate for the future to be 
without prejudice to any different rate which may be prescribed 
in No. 17000, part 8, Hoch-Smith cottonseed, its products and 
related articles. New rate and reparation proposed. 
Wallboard 
No. 24520, Upson Co. vs. Erie et al. By Examiner Leland F. 
James. Dismissal proposed. Rate, wallboard, Lockport, N. Y., 
to Beaumont, Tex., not unreasonable. 


Gasoline 
No. 24206, Burkhard Motor Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner G. L. Shinn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, gasoline, 
Eldorado, Kan., to Winner, S. D., not unreasonable. 
Furniture 
No. 24500, Peabody School Furniture Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
furniture, North Manchester, Ind., to Topeka and Osborne, Kan., 
inapplicable. Shipments undercharged. Applicable rates were 
99.5 cents on desks to Topeka, $1.025 on chairs to Topeka, and 
$1.445 on chairs to Osborne. 


Packing Hay 
No. 24225, Robinson-Ransbottom Pottery Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
et al. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
packing hay, carloads, San Pierre, Anthonys, Kersey, Tefft and 
North Judson, Ind., to Roseville, O., not unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory. 
Blank Glass Globes 
No. 24443, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner §S. V. Markley. Dismissal proposed. Official classi- 
fication rating of Rule 25, minimum 12,000 pounds and resulting 
rates, blank glass globes, carloads, Coraopolis and Jeannette, 
Pa., to Cincinnati, O., not unreasonable. 


Gasoline, Etc. 


No. 19530, White Eagle Oil & ‘Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. and No. 18460, Community Service Station Co. vs. Same. 
By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Upon further hearing, amounts of 
reparation due complainants under the rates on gasoline and 
other refined oils taking the same rates, points in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and north Texas to Sleepy Eye, Tracy, Red- 
wood Falls, and Belview, Minn., found unreasonable in the 
previous report, 163 I. C. C. 734, determined. Amounts found 
due range from $1,181.66 from the Santa Fe, Union Pacific and 
Chicago & North Western, down to $2.65 from the Fort Worth 
& Denver City, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, Missouri Pacific, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and Chicago & North 
Western. 

Sweetclover Seed Reparation 


No. 21655, Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al., and a sub-number thereunder, 
South Dakota Farm Bureau Federation vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
and No. 22084, Albert Dickinson Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
Examiner G. L. Shinn. On further hearing, shipments of sweet- 
clover seed, carloads, points in South Dakota to Chicago, IIl., and 
Minneapolis, Minn., on which complainant is entitled to repara- 
tion under the findings in 168 I. C. C. 611, determined. The 
examiner said the Commission should find that the complainant 
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received the shipments described on pages 1, 2 and 4 of an 
exhibit and was entitled to reparation on those shipments. 


Sheet Iron Tanks 


No. 24573, Western Steel Products Co. vs. Northern Pacific. 
By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rating and rate, sheet iron tanks, 
carloads, New Duluth, Minn., to Dickinson, N. D., inapplicable. 
Applicable rate, fourth class of $1.06. Reparation of $35.34 pro- 
posed. 

Pine Cord Wood 

No. 24553, F. C. Willey vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner 
L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, pine cord wood, 
Gates, N. C., to Philadelphia, Pa., not unreasonable. 


Railway Mail Pay 
No. 9200, railway mail pay. By Examiner Frank E. Mullen. 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Co. proposed to be found 
to be a separately operated railroad between 50 and 100 miles 
in length and entitled to receive rates of mail pay established 
for such roads in Railway Mail Pay, 144 I. C. C. 675, for trans- 
portation of the mails on and after May 21, 1931. 


Rosin 

No. 15381, Vera Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., vs. Alabama 
Central et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. On further hear- 
ing proposes prescription of a proportional rate of 40 cents a 
hundred pounds on rosin from south Atlantic ports and points 
taking the same rates, with arbitraries added for short lines, to 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Detroit and Port Huron, Mich., when 
traffic is destined to Burlington, Ont., Canada. Arbitraries pro- 
posed to be added from points on short lines and in the Florida 
peninsula to be the same as those contemporaneously added to 
the local rate of 42 cents to Buffalo, N. Y. Additional repara- 
tion proposed to be denied on any basis lower than 51 cents 
a hundred pounds on shipments moving in the statutory period 
and pendente lite. Prior reports, 104 I. C. C. 408, 120 I. C. C. 
434, and 163 I. C. C. 160. 





c. G. W. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner O. D. Weed, in Finance No. 8810, Chicago Great 
Western et al. abandonment, has recommended that the appli- 
cant mentioned and its subsidiary, the Mason City & Fort Dodge, 
be authorized to abandon the southerly part of its Lehigh 
branch, about 12 miles, from a junction with the Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines & Southern, a few miles south of Fort Dodge, to 
Lehigh, Ia. Objection was made by Fort Dodge and Lehigh 
civic organizations and shippers on the part of the branch pro- 
posed to be abandoned, chiefly clay products manufacturers. 

The Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern is an electric line 
which parallels the branch. Weed said that if abandonment 
Was permitted the electric road would take over the traffic of 
the branch line, arrangements having been made by the Chicago 
Great Western for trackage rights for the electric over parts 
of the branch so as to facilitate its handling of the affairs of 
the branch. 

Weed said that it might well be doubted if the losses from 
operation of the branch were as great as estimated by the Chi- 
cago Great Western, but he said that that company could not 
stand the expense of putting the branch in proper operating 
condition. He said the récord indicated that one line of railroad 
could easily handle all the traffic originating and terminating 
in the territory served. Although the electric line was in poor 
condition, Weed said, the amount of its freight traffic was still 
substantial and that it might well be that the additional traffic 
which it would receive on the abandonment of operation of the 
branch by the Chicago Great Western would strengthen its 
finances and credit. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 

Finance No. 3641, excess income of Blytheville, Leachville & 
Arkansas Southern Railroad Co. Tentative determination by 
the Commission, division 1, that carrier has recapturable excess 
income of $15,152.62, made up of $7,636.73 for 1922 based on 
valuation of $520,000, and of $7,515.89 for 1924 based on valua- 
tion of $510,000. Commission said that in 1920 the general 
officers of the carrier were paid salaries aggregating $16,305; 
that in 1921 an amount of $17,475 was paid to these officers; 
that this amount was further increased to $38,666.68 in 1922, to 
$40,500 in 1923, and $42,300 in 1924; that no reason for the 
substantial increases in salaries over the amounts paid in 1920 
appeared from the information before it, and that for the pur- 
poses of this report it found such increases to be dispropor- 
tionate and unreasonable, and that the net railway operating 
income would be increased accordingly. 

Finance No. 8388, excess income of the Nacogdoches & 
Southeastern Railroad Company. Tentative determination by 
the Commission, division 1, that carrier has recapturable excess 
income of $3,049.29 for 1921 based on valuation of $390,000. 

Finance No. 6346, excess income of Carolina & Northeastern 
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Railroad Company. Tentative determination by the Commission, 
division 1, that carrier has recapturable excess income of 
$1,496.62 for 1923 based on valuation of $168,000. 

Finance No. 3863, excess income of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth Belt Line Railroad Co. Tentative determination by the 
Commission, division 1, that carrier has recapturable excess 
income of $37,033.51, made up of $319.43 for the last four months 
of 1920 based on valuation of $1,640,000; $11,550.63 for 1921, 
based on valuation of $1,685,000; and $25,163.45 for 1922, based 
on valuation of $1,715,000. 

Finance No. 4817, excess income of The Chartiers Southern 
Railway Co. ‘Tentative determination by the Commission, 
division 1, that carrier has recapturable excess income of $269,- 
182.78, made up of $25,785.36 for 1923, based on valuation of 
$1,720,000; $30,081.77 for 1924, based on valuation of $1,710,000; 
$95,709.80 for 1925, based on valuation of $1,710,000, and $117,- 
905.85 for 1926, based on valuation of $1,700,000. 


ELECTRIC ROAD STATUS 


The Commission, by division 4, has dismissed Finance No. 
§928, Youngstown & Suburban Railway Co. operation, on the 
ground that, notwithstanding the fact that the applicant, on 
May 27, 1931, had amended its charter so as to permit opera- 
tion by steam locomotives, it is still an electric interurban 
railroad within the meaning of section 1 (22) of the interstate 
commerce act and not subject to its jurisdiction, not being 
operated as a part of a general steam railroad system of trans- 
portation. The road extends from Youngstown to Leetonia, O., 
19.15 miles. 

The application’ was for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity authorizing the applicant to operate, under trackage 
rights, over the line of the Pennsylvania to a connection with 
the Lake Erie & Eastern, a unit of the New York Central system. 
Thereby the electric road would obtain a direct connection with 
the New York Central at Youngstown. 

Originally incorporated as an electric interurban, the report 
said the charter was changed as before set forth,.it being con- 
tended in behalf of the applicant that that amendment to the 
charter brought it within the Commission’s jurisdiction under 
section 1 (18). The electric road has interchange with steam 
roads by means of switching by the Pennsylvania. 

After setting forth statistics to show that the business of 
the electric road was predominantly passenger traffic, the Com- 
mission said that in the light of the facts of record it would 
appear that the amendment of the charter was made merely as 
a matter of form with the object in view of bringing the com- 
pany within its jurisdiction under section 1 (18). 


D. T. & I. UNIFICATION 


Declaring that “nothing said or done herein is to be con- 
strued as modifying the allocation heretofore made of the ap- 
plicant in Consolidation of Railroads (159 I. C. C. 522), or as a 
finding that the control of the applicant by the Pennroad through 
its acquisition and ownership of the common stock of that 
company is lawful or otherwise,” the Commission, by division 
4, in Finance No. 8683, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Co. 
unification and securities, has approved the plans for the 
unification of the corporations owning parts of the railroad 
known as the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. The conclusions of 
the Commission differ from the recommendations of the exam- 
iner who heard the testimony. 

A certificate and order attached to the report authorize 
acquisition by the applicant of the lines of the Detroit & Iron- 
ton Railroad Co. and the Toledo-Detroit Railroad Co. They 
also authorize the applicant to issue not exceeding $18,033,600 
of common stock, consisting of 180,336 shares of a par value of 
$100 each, and $10,701,000 of first and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds, series A, in readjustment of its capital structure, and 
in connection with the acquisition authorized. 

Commissioner Eastman concurred in the findings under 
section 1 (18) only because, he said, of the controlling precedent 
in Acquisition by Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 150 I. C. C. 81. 

A condition is that the applicant shall not issue any of the 
common stock authorized until it shall have procured an amend- 
ment to its certificate of incorporation reclassifying its pre- 
ferred stock and increasing the authorized capital from 125,000 
to 250,000 shares of common stock and shall have filed with 
the Commission a duly attested copy of the amendment. The 
order says that, except as herein authorized, the stock and 
bonds shall not be sold, pledged, repledged or otherwise disposed 
of by the applicant unless and until so ordered by the Commis- 
sion. 

This reorganization and unification is in accordance with an 
agreement made by the applicant with its subsidiaries and the 
Pennroad Corporation, the latter owning 59,898 shares of the 
preferred and 64,994 shares of the common stock of the appli- 
cant out of 59,900 shares of preferred and 65,000 shares of com- 
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mon stock outstanding. The purpose was to bring under a 
single corporation, the applicant, of the two subsidiaries, and 
of readjusting the capital structure of the unified properties, 
said the report of the Commission. One of the terms of the 
agreement was that a new mortgage should be issued and 
another was that the amount of new bonds and outstanding 
prior debt should not exceed twice the par value of the out- 
standing capital stock. 

The testimony, the report says, is that the proposed acquisi- 
tions will not result in any savings of operating expenses, but 
that expenses of financing will be cut down, and a little more 
than $1,000 a year will be saved in accounting. Limitations 
upon the issues of bonds, it was set forth, created obstacles in 
financing. The report said that in view of these obstacles to 
financing the capital expenditures upon the properties of the 
three companies, which were being operated as a unit, it 
would appear to be desirable to have a financial structure 
whereby expenditures made upon the properties of any of the 
companies could be readily financed. 

As to the Pennroad Corporation in connection with this 
unification, the report says: 


The record shows that the Pennroad was organized at the in- 
stance of the board of directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and in the interest of that company because of certain de- 
velopments in the field of transportation. Just what these develop- 
ments were is not shown but apparently they had to do with the 
consolidation of railroads. While the Pennsylvania has no direct 
relations with the Pennroad, it appears to be in a position to dominate 
the policies of that company. It has five directors in common with 
the Pennroad, the directors of the latter do not have to be stock- 
holders, only six directors are required for a quorum, a majority of 
the six may act for the corporation, and the stockholders of the 
Pennroad will have no voice in its affairs for ten years from May 
1, 1929, the management of its affairs being left to three voting trus- 
tees, one of whom is a director of the Pennsylvania. 

In our consolidation plan announced December 9, 1929, in Con- 
solidation of Railroads, 159 I. C. C. 522, an undivided one-half in- 
terest in the applicant was allocated respectively to System No. 5— 
Baltimore & Ohio, and System No. 7—Wabash-Seaboard. 

The Pennroad owns 100 per cent of the outstanding capital stock 
of the D. & I. and more than 99 per cent of the outstanding capital 
stock of the applicant, which holds, as indicated above, all the capital 
stock of the Toledo-Detroit. Therefore, the proposed issue by the 
applicant of common stock and the delivery of 180,332 shares thereof 
to the Pennroad will not change the extent of control already held 
by that company over the applicant. Nothing said or done herein 
is to be construed as modifying the allocation heretofore made of 
the applicant in Consolidation of Railroads, supra, or as a finding 
that the control of the applicant by the Pennroad through its acquisi- 
tion and ownership of the common stock of that company is lawful 
or otherwise. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8973, permitting the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company to abandon a line of railroad 
in Otero county, Colo., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8961, authorizing the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company (a) to construct a connecting 
track between its line of railroad and a line of the Davenport, Rock 
Island & Northwestern Railroad Company; (b) to operate under track- 
age rights over the latter line between a point at or near the town 
of Shaffton and a point at or near the town of Chancy; and (c) to 
abandon its own line of railroad between the last-named towns, all 
in Clinton county, Ia., approved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 8981, authorizing the 
West Virginia Midland Railway Company to abandon operation, as 
to interstate and foreign commerce, of its entire line of railroad in 
Braxton and Webster counties, W. Va., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8956, authorizing the Jefferson 
Railroad Company to acquire, and the Erie Railroad Company to op- 
erate, a line of railroad principally in Honesdale, Wayne county, Pa., 
approved. 





FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9029. Southern Pacific Railroad Co. and Southern 
Pacific Co., its lessee, and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
ask authority to acquire the railroad properties and rights of way 
of the Richmond Belt Railway in Contra Costa county, Calif., em- 
bracing 6.321 miles of main track. 

Finance No. 9027. Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. and 
Iberia & Vermilion Railroad Co. ask authority to extend their 
operations into and in connection with certain industries situated 
in Vermilion Parish, La. Applicants propose to construct 2.82 
miles of main track from Clesne to the site of the sulphur mining 
plant to be installed by the Jefferson Lake Oil Co., Inc., on the 
bank of Lake Peigneur, Vermilion Parish, La. 

Finance No. 9021. L’Anguille River Railway Co. asks authority to 
abandon 1.25 miles of main track in Lee county, Ark. 

Finance No. 9022. Joint petition of New York Telephone Co. 
and Central Bridge Telephone, Inc., for authority for former to 
acquire property of latter in New York state. 

Finance No. 9026. Greenwich & Johnsonville Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon about 14 miles of its line between Johnson- 
ville and Greenwich, N. Y. Applicant said the local territory tribu- 
tary to the line was now adequately served by highways, that all 
traffic it might carry, could now be moved more expeditiously and 
economically over such highways or over other railroad routes, and 
that the portion of the line in question would not be built under the 
conditions now prevailing ‘“‘and its existence and operation have no 
justification in any existing or prospective traffic or service.’’ The 
operation of the line has been unremunrerative and costly, according 
to applicant. 

Finance No. 9030. Illinois Terminal Co. asks authority to aban- 
don operation over leased line of St. Louis & Alton Railway Co., be- 
tween Edwardsville and Mitchell, Iil., 8.589 miles, equivalent service 
to be given over alternative route via Granite City, Ill. Applicant 
says part of line in question is in bad physical and operating condi- 
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tion, that due to this condition it was necessary temporarily to dis- 
continue service over it September 2, 1931, and that it would cost 
about $50,000 to rehabilitate the line, which, according to applicant, 
does not handle freight, baggage, mail or express. Revenue from 
passenger movements is insufficient to pay actual operating expenses, 
according to applicant. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class rates. Duluth & North- 
eastern asks to be relieved from participating in joint rates. 

No. 7865, Chamber of Commerce of Johnson City, Tenn., vs. 
Southern, Director General, et al. Southern, L. & N., and C. C. & 
O. (A. C. L. and L. & N., lessees), ask for modification of order. 

No. 23880, J. S. Cosden, Inc., et al. va. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideraticn, by full Commission, of decision 
of division 2. : 

No. 23302, Standard Packing Co. et al. vs. U. P. et al. Complain- 
ants ask modification of decision or for rehearing. 

No. 24436, Western Yarn Mills et al. vs. G. T. W. et al. De- 
fendants ask for further hearing. . 

No. 24061, J. C. Famechon Co. vs. G. N. et al. Complainant asks 
reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 23906, Dixon-Buchan Tobacco Co. by Southern Traffic Service 
vs. A. C. L. et al. Complainant asks reopening and further consid- 
eration. 

No. 22444, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainant asks reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in 
Illinois. <A. i. Staley Manufacturing Co. asks that further consid- 
eration of rates on fine grades of bituminous coal from Springfield 
(switching district) to Decatur, Ill., be dismissed. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al. 
and associated cases. Southwestern lines, defendants, ask modifica- 
tion of orders, to eliminate therefrom the commodity salt cakes, car- 
loads, in so far as said orders require revision in rates thereon. 

No, 23076, Dawe’s Dry Milk Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant asks rehearing by entire Commission. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 24523, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. C. & N. W. et al. Con- 
tinental Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24699, W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. N. C. & St. 
L. et al. Tennessee Consolidated Coal Co., Whitewell Coal Corpora- 
tion, Battle Creek Coal & Coke Co., and Sewanee Fuel & Iron Co. 
(Jas. H. Northcut and Jno. E. Patton, receivers), permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 24753, White Eagle Oil Corporation et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 
Continental Oil Co. and Board of Railroad Commissioners of state 
of North Dakota permitted to intervene. 

Ex Parte 99, application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Effective date of order of August 14, 1931, as amended, is further 
postponed until December 10. 

No. 16323 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.), Scott County Milling Co. et al. 
vs. Butler county et al., and cases grouped therewith. Proceedings 
are reopened for further hearing at such time and place as Commis- 
sion shall hereafter designate. 

Finance No. 8013, Chesapeake Beach ferry. Time prescribed in 
said certificate, as extended, within which the applicant shall com- 
mence and complete construction therein authorized, is further ex- 
tended to May 1, 1932, and December 31, 1933, respectively. 

No. 22527, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. The last clause in sixth ordering paragraph of order of July 
31, 1931, is modified to read: “Subject to rate based 27.5 per cent 
of the corresponding first-class rate from Princeton, Minn., prescribed 
in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, for that portion of 
western trunk line territory described in said report, as maxima.” 

1. & S. 3497, scrap or waste paper, in carloads, from, to, and be- 
tween points in southwestern territory. Order of June 6, 1931, further 
modified to become effective on January 15, 1932, upon not less than 
one day’s notice. 

Finance No. 8995, application of T. & N. O. for certificate to 
construct a connecting track in Port Arthur, Tex. Texarkana & Ft. 
Smith and Kansas City Southern permitted to intervene. 

No. 19645, A. T. & S. F. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Petition of 
complainants, praying for entry of a supplemental or corrected order 
therein, denied. 

No. 9560, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Southern, Director General, 
et al., and I. & S. 1372, Meridian rate case. Orders heretofore entered 
herein in so far as they are now in effect, are vacated and set aside. 

No. 19610, switching rates in Chicago Switching District. Order 
of July 31, 1931, modified so as to permit respondent carrier to estab- 
lish rates on stone from McCook and Gary, IIl., to Buffington, Ind., 
and South Chicago, Ill., and intermediate points in compliance there- 
with, to become effective November 10, 1931, upon not less than 5 
days’ notice. 

Finance No. 3197, construction of line by W. B. T. & S., and 
Finance No. 5104, construction of extension by W. B. T. & S. The 
time prescribed in said certificate and order within which the Waco, 
Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway Company shall complete the 
construction of the lines of railroad therein authorized, is further 
extended to December 31, 1932. 

Finance No. 7771, construction of branch line by Western Pacific. 
Time prescribed in said certificate, as extended within which the 
Western Pacific shall commence and complete construction of branch 
line of railroad therein authorized, is further extended to January 1, 
1933, and June 30, 1933, respectively. 

No. 22907, Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. & Y. et al., 
and No. 23111 (and Sub. 1), Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation vs. 
A. C. & Y. et al. United States Potters’ Association permitted to 
intervene. 

1. & S. 3518, phosphate rock and related commodities. M. P.’s 
— asking modification of order entered herein May 4, 1931, 
enied. 

No. 15234, in the matter of divisions of freight rates in western 
and Mountain-Pacific territories. Petition of M. St. P. & S. S. M., 
dated July 24, 1931, praying for limited rehearing herein, denied. 

No. 22345, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. Defendants’ petition for reconsideration and entry of an order 
denying reparation, and complainants’ prayer, contained in their an- 
swer to said petition, for reconsideration of reparation basis and of 
conclusion as to the legality of wharfage and handling charges as- 
sailed, denied. 

No. 17432, Marion M. Carnes vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complain- 
ant’s petition for reconsideration or rehearing, denied. 
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No. 24582, Union Asphalt Co. vs. A. & S. et al. Complaint. dis- 
missed as to Reading Co. and Reading & Columbia Railroad. 

Finance No. 8948, application of T. & P. for authority to acquire 
control of Ft. W. B. by stock purchase. St. L.-S. F., St. L., S. F. & 
T., and Ft. W. & R. G. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8910, application of M. T. & W. to abandon part of 
its line of railroad in Lincoln county, Wis. Tomahawk Kraft Paper 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8276, Sacramento Northern proposed construction. 
Petitions of S. N. and Islands Development Association denied. 

Finance No. 8964, application Louis B. Barry, receiver, Ft. S. & 
W. for authority to abandon operation over the M.-K.-T. between 
Fallis and Oklahoma City, Okla., and to operate over the St. Louis- 
San Francisco between Warwick and Oklahoma City, Okla. Applica- 
tion dismissed upon request of applicant. 

Finance No. 7470, M. P. unification. Petition of Ft. S. & W. for 
an order requiring the M. P. at an early date to be named by the 
Commission to make a bona fide reasonable offer to acquire said 
Ft. S. & W. at a fair and reasonable price and that in default thereof 
the application herein be dismissed, denied. 

No. 23567, Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. Penn- 
sylvania. Request of complainant’s counsel that argument herein be 
had before entire Commission, denied. 

No. 24549 (and Sub. 1), Wailes-Dove-Hermiston Corporation et al. 
vs. A. & R. et al. Barrett Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24586, Terre Haute Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. Inter- 
rere Paper Co. and Southern Kraft Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 24641, Union Asphalt Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. Shell Pe- 
troleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 24740, Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton et al. 
National Soy Bean Oil Manufacturers’ Association permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 24782, Southern Kraft Corporation et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
rng nding Manufacturing Co. and Iowa Fiber Box Co. permitted 
to intervene. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING 


The Commission has reopened No. 19610, switching rates in 
the Chicago switching district, to consider the question of the 
relationship of the interstate switching rates prescribed by it 
in its report, 177 I. C. C. 669, and the intrastate switching rates 
in that district held in force by the refusal of the Indiana and 
Illinois commissions to allow the carriers to establish intrastate 
rates on the. interstate level. The rates prescribed for inter- 
state use were ordered made effective not later than November 
10 on ten days’ notice. Protests were made on account of the 
construction the carriers had placed on the Commission’s de- 
cision and on account of the failure of the two state commis- 
sions to permit the intrastate rates to be brought to the inter- 
state level. Suspension of the tariffs was requested and sug- 
gestions have been made for conferences looking to a com- 
position of the troubles resulting from the failure of the state 
commissions to allow the state rates to go up and the disagree- 
ments as to the meaning of the decision. 

This reopening of the matter on the thirteenth section phase 
of the case is the result of a motion filed by the carriers to 
have the Commission make findings and issue orders directing 
them to establish rates on intrastate traffic the same as and 
concurrently effective with the interstate rates. The order re- 
opening the case follows: 


Upon further consideration of the record in the above-entitled 
proceeding, and of motion filed by the respondents ‘‘to make appro- 
priate findings and issue orders authorizing, requiring and directing 
the railroads to establish rates on intrastate traffic in Illinois and 
Indiana * * * the same, and effective concurrently with, the interstate 
rates” covered by the order of July 31, 1931, and the answers thereto, 
and good cause appearing therefor: 


It is ordered, that this proceeding be, and it is hereby, reopened 
for further hearing with respect to the relation of the rates and charges 
for switching in intrastate commerce to the rates prescribed for like 
switching in interstate commerce for the purpose of determining 
whether the adjustment of the interstate and intrastate rates and 
charges is unduly prejudicial to interstate shippers and traffic, and 
unjustly preferential of intrastate shippers and traffic, or unjustly 
discriminatory against interstate commerce, in violation of section 13 
of the interstate commerce act, with a view to the entry of such order 
as may be necessary to correct such violation or violations as may 
be found to exist. 

Tariffs Suspended 


With a view to affording shippers and carriers an oppor- 
tunity to compromise their differences as to switching rates in 
the Chicago district, the Commission, in I. and S. 3651, has 
suspended all switching tariffs in that district filed in com- 
pliance with the order in No. 19610, the switching rate case, 
from November 10 to December 10. This short time suspension, 
it is understood, is the result of representation by shippers that, 
if an opportunity is given, a compromise might be made. This 
suspension is independent of the reopening of the case on the 
intrastate rates phase of the matter. 

The one-month suspension is not customary. The usual 
suspension order runs for the whole period allowed by the law, 
seven months. 

This short suspension, it is understood, was determined 
upon so as to give opportunity to those who think a compromise 
is possible to work diligently on the subject from November 10 
to December 10 and leave the Commission in a position, without 
further order, if nothing is accomplished, to allow the rates 
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filed on interstate switching to become operative next month 
if the compromisers fail in their efforts. 

An additional reason for suspension is to be found in the 
fact that if the Commission is constrained to allow the tariffs 
to become operative on December 10, through the expiration of 
the suspension order, two levels of rates will come into effect, 
the new ones, generally higher, on interstate switching and the 
present intrastate rates, which are on the present interstate 
level, on state traffic, Indiana and Illinois having failed to allow 
the state rates to be brought up to the new interstate level, 
although the Commission, in its report, indicated that the state 
rates should be made the same as the interstate. At the time 
the suspension order was issued no steps had been taken look- 
ing to the beginning of hearings on the reopened intrastate phase 
of the matter contained in No. 19610, nor was there any definite 
plan for hearings in the suspension case. The notice of sus- 
pension follows: 


By an order entered in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 3651, the Interstate Commerce Commission suspended from 
November 10, 1931, until December 10, 1931, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Agent C. W. Galligan’s tariffs, 
I. C. C. Nos. 211, 212, and 213, and Supplement No. 23 to his I. C. C. 
No. 182; Supplement No. 1 to Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. N.o 2438, 
and numerous other tariffs published by individual lines. 

The suspended schedules propose to revise the Chicago dis- 
trict switching rates in purported compliance with the Commis- 
sion’s order in Docket No. 19610, which would result generally in 
increases. 


NEW YORK CLASS RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Public Service Commission of the State of New York 
issued an order November 11 authorizing the railroads of the 
state to make effective on intrastate traffic mileage scales of 
class rates designed to eliminate inequalities and inconsistencies 
in the present rate structure and establish a uniform basis of 
class rates. In some instances and with reference to some 
classes of freight, the new scale will bring about reduced rates, 
but on the whole the rate level will be substantially lifted. It 
will become effective December 3. 

In authorizing the new schedule the commission warned 
the railroads that they might not bring the desired increases in 
revenue, but might divert more railroad business to motor 
trucks. The commission’s opinion scored the carriers for lack 
of courage and foresight in failing to adopt motor transporta- 
tion as a Vital supplement to their own rail service. 

The new rates, it was said, were constructed in accordance 
with the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the eastern class rate investigation in which revised class rates 
were prescribed for application in the territory lying north of 
the Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mississippi River. 

The revised rates, according to the state commission, will 
result in substantial reductions in the fifth and sixth class rates 
from northern New York and to some extent from southern and 
eastern New York. While class rate traffic as a whole consti- 
tutes a comparatively small proportion of railroad traffic, more 
than half of it moves on fifth and lower classes. 

The increases brought about from the revised schedule are 
greater in the first four classes, which generally carry the 
higher grades of class freight traffic and are most pronounced 
in the Hudson and Mohawk River Valley territories. 

The revised tariffs bring about a parity of rates long sought 
by northern New York shippers. These shippers have con- 
tended before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Public Service Commission of New York that the arbitrary or 
penalty scales of rates which have been in force in their terri- 
tory should be eliminated and their rates constructed on the 
same general basis as the rest of the states. 

Rates on fresh fruit and vegetables and hay will in no 
instance be increased, but where the rates are lower these 
commodities will receive the benefit of the reduction, the com- 
mission announced. 

The state commission said: 

We will permit the interstate rates to take effect with the proviso, 
however, that when conditions have changed or improved, or when 
the result of the introduction of these rates can be determined, the 
Commission may, upon its own motion, take up the question of 
intrastate rates. 

The railroads have been slow to meet the new competition and 
to appreciate that transportation by truck and automobile offers a 
service which is in many instances more convenient and attractive 
even if it were not less expensive, the opinion said. 

In many instances railroad officials have appeared to close their 
eyes to this competition and have refused to depart from mere rail- 
roading, apparently casting their lot for success or failure with a 


method of transportation which has been in operation for three gen- 
erations. No person of courage and foresight can, however, afford 


to ignore the great change which has come in transportation. 

If the railroad officials do not have sufficient foresight and 
courage to extend and supplement railroad transportation by the 
use of trucks and busses in order to make more convenient collec- 
tions and door deliveries, they must be prepared to see their natural 
business taken by other methods and an increase in rates will stim- 
ulate rather than retard such loss, 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) In railroads’ purely interstate 
operations, publication of notice of filing of application and 
proof of public convenience and necessity are unnecessary.— 
Erie R. Co. vs. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 177 N. E. 
Rep. 766. 

Commission held powerless to prevent operation of purely 
interstate route, where railroads obey commission’s rules, terms 
of interstate certificate, laws, and ordinances.—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) On general 
demurrer, every reasonable intendment must be indulged in 
support of petition—Texas Motor Coaches, Inc., vs. Railroad 
Commission et al., 41 S. W. Rep. (2d) 1074. 

Petition to enjoin enforcement of Railroad Commission’s 
order permitting bus line to compete with plaintiff operating 
busses between same termini over different highway stated 
cause of action, as against general demurrer (Vernon’s Ann. 
Civ. St., art. 911la, secs. 6-9, 17). 

Petition alleged, among other things, that Railroad Com- 
mission, in granting permit to operate competitive motorbus 
line over highway approximately parallel and about four miles 
distant from highway over which plaintiff's busses were oper- 
ating between same termini, failed to consider adequacy of 
service rendered by plaintiff, amount of plaintiff’s investment, 
and existing motor transportation facilities, and also whether 
or not public necessity and convenience warranted such addi- 
tional service, and whether or not highway designated therefor 
was of type of construction and state of repair contemplated by 
Vernon’s Ann, St., art. 91la, sec. 7.—Ibid. 

Every presumption of verity should be given Railroad Com- 
mission’s acts, aS in permitting operation of competitive bus 
line (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, secs. 1-13, 15-19, and 
Vernon’s Ann, P. C., art. 1690a).—Ibid. 

Presumption of verity attaching to Railroad Commission’s 
order permitting operation of competitive bus line does not 
obtain on general demurrer to petition directly attacking le- 
gality of order.—Ibid. 

General demurrer admits truth of allegations in petition.— 
Ibid. 

Motor transportation act indicates that public welfare is 
first consideration, and that Railroad Commission cannot per- 
mit operation of bus line if existing motor transportation facili- 
ties are adequate (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, secs. 1-13, 
15-19, and Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 1690a).—Ibid. 

Railroad Commission cannot lawfully permit operation of 
bus line until it determines existence of need and demand for 
additional motor transportation (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 
91la, sec. 6).—Ibid. 

Railroad Commission has considerable latitude in manner 
of ascertaining facts constituting statutory prerequisites to per- 
mitting operation of competitive bus line (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. 
St., art. 91la, secs. 1-13, 15-19, and Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 
1690a) .—Ibid. 

Railroad Commission’s statutory duties as regards granting 
permit to operate competitive bus line are mandatory (Vernon’s 
Ann. Civ. St., art. 911la, secs. 1-13, 15-19, and Vernon’s Ann. P, C., 
art. 1690a)—Ibid. 

Company operating bus line held statutory “party at inter- 
est,” entitled to assert invalidity of Railroad Commission’s order 
permitting competitor to operate busses between same termini 
but over different highway (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 911a, 
secs. 1-13, 15-19, and Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 1690a). 

The clear and necessary implication of Vernon’s Ann. Civ. 
St., art. 91la, secs. 1-13, 15-19, and Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 
1690a, is not to limit “parties at interest” within Vernon’s Ann. 
Civ. St., art. 91la, sec. 17, to those operating on particular high- 
way involved, but to include those serving territory adjacent.— 
Ibid. 

- Railroad Commission’s control over railroads is purely regu- 
latory.—Ibid. 

Right to operate motorbusses on state highways is purely 
permissive (Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, secs. 1-13, 15-19, 
and Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 1690a).—Ibid. 

If Railroad Commission’s order illegally granted permit to 
operate bus line, thereby affording illegal and injurious com- 
petition to plaintiff, order held unreasonable and unjust to 
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plaintiff as matter of law (Vernon’s Ann, Civ. St., art. 91la, 
secs. 1-13, 15-19, and Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 1690a). 

It was contended that plaintiff, in view of Vernon’s Ann. 
Civ. St., art. 91la, sec. 17, was required to allege clearly and 
specifically facts showing beyond reasonable doubt that order 
in question was unreasonable and unjust to it, but if order ille- 
gally afforded competition to plaintiff injurious to its business, 
it was as a matter of law unreasonable and unjust to it, whether 
or not plaintiff attacked order on that specific ground or by 
use of express language of Vernon’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 9l1la, 
secs. 1-13, 15-19, and Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 1690a).—Ibid. 

Operator of motorbus line has no right to monopoly (Ver- 
non’s Ann. Civ. St., art. 91la, secs. 1-13, 15-19, and Vernon’s Ann. 
P. C., art. 1690).—Ibid. 

Operator of motorbus line is not entitled to be protected 
against competition, if public convenience and necessity author- 
ize Railroad Commission to permit competitor to operate be- 
tween same termini over same or parallel route (Vernon’s Ann. 
Civ. St., art. 91la, secs. 1-13, 15-19, and Vernon’s Ann. P. C., art. 
1690a).—Ibid. 


R. F. & P. EXCESS INCOME CASE 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Com- 
pany has brought suit in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia for an injunction to restrain Comptroller General 
McCarl from withholding payments due the railroad for trans- 
portation services: for the government and applying the money 
thus withheld to the sums of money the Commission has found 
the carrier to owe the government under the recapture provi- 
sions of section 15a of the interstate commerce act. 

In the recapture proceedings involving the R. F. & P., the 
Commission found that the carrier should pay, on account of 
excess income, $222,319 for 1922, and $474,386 for 1923, exclu- 
sive of interest. The carrier did not comply with the Commis- 
sion’s order and did not bring suit to have the order set aside. 
The Commission then suggested to the Comptroller General 
that the government withhold payment of money due the car- 
rier for government transportation services until the excess in- 
come obligation, as found by the Commission, had been dis- 
charged. (See Traffic World, Aug. 8, p. 272, and Aug. 15, p. 
325.) The Comptroller General followed the suggestion of the 
Commission. The carrier claims that $71,453.39 due it from 
the government is being held up. 


GRAIN CASE HEARING 


Approximately three days were required for receipt of com- 
plainant’s testimony in docket 24676, Minneapolis Traffic Asso- 
ciation and others against the Ann Arbor and others, at the 
joint hearing in four grain cases which began at Chicago before 
Examiners Mackley and Hall November 3. (See Traffic World, 
November 7, p. 1006.) 

The Minneapolis case, as developed by a series of wit- 
nesses presented by Frank B. Townsend, director of traffic, 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, attacks the rates applicable 
from there to Central Freight Association Territory and seeks 
the establishment of proportional rates of 9 cents from Minne- 
apolis to Manitowoc and Milwaukee, Wis. The competitive 
relation between grain originating in the northwest, when 
shipped to Central Territory via Minneapolis and Chicago, and 
the same commodities going into the destination territory from 
Trans-Mississippi Territory was stressed in the testimony. It 
was pointed out that rates east of Chicago, applicable to grain 
originating in the northwest, were higher than apply to grain 
reshipped at Omaha or Kansas City. For instance, it was shown 
that the rate from Chicago to Cleveland, on grain milled at 
Minneapolis, was 19 cents, while the same commodity, milled 
at Omaha or Kansas City, took a rate of 13 cents. Similarly, 
proportional rates applicable east of Chicago, limited in their 
application as to origin territory of the commodity, were shown 
as giving an advantage of four cents to the so-called Trans- 
Mississippi shipper on a movement to such points as Detroit. 
In addition, it was emphasized that the Kansas City market had 
the advantage of a differential under the Chicago route, via 
St. Louis, on traffic to C. F. A. territory, as result of the deci- 
sion in docket 17000, part 7. In its principal aspects, however, 
the Minneapolis case, unlike the others being heard, is inde- 
pendent of the Hoch-Smith grain case, “the northwest never 
having been equalized with its competitors on traffic to Central 
Territory,” according to Mr. Townsend. 

An unusual feature of the case is that, as a result of the 
filing of the complaint, under which reparation on past ship- 
ments to Central Territory is asked, the route via the Peoria 
gateway was closed. Shippers previously using that route 
changed to the Chicago route, with the hope that reparation 
would be ordered, based on the level of the rates beyond 
Chicago. As the rates beyond Peoria were not in issue, though 
the total of rates applicable through Peoria to the destination 
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territory was the same as via Chicago, there would be no possi- 
bility of collecting on shipments via the Peoria route even 
though the Minneapolis case should be won. Carriers serving 
Peoria sought to have the Minneapolis petition amended to 
include the rates via their route in an effort to retain some of 
the business, while the case was pending. So far as known by 
any of those present this was the first case the simple filing of 
which closed a route to further movement. 

Opposing interveners in the Minneapolis case include repre- 
sentatives of shippers at Omaha, Kansas City, and in south- 
western and Central Territories. Their testimony will not be 
received until the adjourned hearing, at which the carrier testi- 
mony will also be received. 

Testimony in docket 15037, Southwestern Millers’ League 
and others against the Santa Fe and others (further hearing), 
which involves the competitive level of rates to a portion of 
Central Freight Association territory from the southwest, as 
compared to rates to the same territory from Minneapolis, was 
presented by J. S. Brown, of the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
others. E. H. Hogueland, representing the complainant, said 
he would rest on testimony previously introduced. The case 
was first heard in 1923 and was reheard in 1928. It was 
reopened on petition of the carriers and the Commission’s own 
motion, in view of the complicated situation created by the 
decision in the Hoch-Smith grain case so far as movement into 
Central Territory is concerned. 

Mr. Brown principally directed his testimony to showing 
that Chicago was “two cents out of line as a result of the 
decision in docket 17000, part 7,” as contrasted with the move- 
ment via St. Louis, the rate from Kansas City to St. Louis 
having been reduced 6 cents, while the rate from Kansas City 
to Chicago was reduced only 4 cents. 

John A. Kuhn, representing the Omaha Grain Exchange, in 
docket 24725, in which rates from Omaha to Central Territory 
are under attack, reviewed the situation created by the decision 
in the western grain case, in which the rate from Kansas City 
to St. Louis was reduced without a corresponding reduction 
from Omaha to St. Louis. 

Still further complications in the competitive relationships 
of the markets were outlined by Freeman Bradford, represent- 
ing the Sioux City Grain Exchange; G. F. Nicolin, International 
Milling Company, Minneapolis, and L. E. Banta, Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. 

It was thought the hearing would be adjourned November 
13. A number of additional complaints involving the adjust- 
ment from the west to Eastern Territory are then expected to 
be joined for hearing before testimony is again resumed. 
Several such complaints, including one of Duluth interests, have 
been filed, and others are expected. 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK 


The Commission, by means of a supplemental order in No. 
17000, part 9, Hoch-Smith lvestock, southern terrtory rates, has 
ordered a number of carriers in South Carolina, not later than 
November 23, to establish intrastate rates on horses and mules 
between points in South Carolina not lower, distance considered, 
and subject to carload minimum weights not lower than the 
rates and minimum weights at present applicable to interstate 
transportation between points in South Carolina and from points 
in other states in southern territory except Florida to points in 
South Carolina. 

This supplemental order is based upon the findings in live- 
stock, Southern territory, rates, 171 I. C. C. 721. The order is 
directed to the Augusta Northern, Bamberg, Ehrhardt & Walter- 
boro, Buffalo, Union-Carolina, Carolina Western, Due West Rail- 
way, Edgemoor & Manetta, Greenville and Northern, Hampton 
& Branchville, Lancaster and Chester, Northwestern of South 
Carolina, Pickens Railroad, Ware Shoals Railroad, Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio of South Carolina, and the Sievern and Knox- 
ville. These carriers were not covered by the order based on a 
report hereinbefore mentioned. 


INTRASTATE CLASS RATES 


Rejection by the Colorado commission of the railroad peti- 
tion to increase eastern Colorado intrastate class rates to the 
level of the interstate rates prescribed by the federal body in 
its western class rate revision, 164 I. C. C. 1, reported from 
Denver, caused some surprise in Washington. A thought was 
that on account of the sharp reductions in the long-haul class 
rates from and to eastern Colorado (Colorado common point 
territory) the Colorado commission might think it wise, as a 
matter of policy, to allow the higher level prescribed by the 
federal body to become operative in Colorado on intrastate 
commerce. 

The Colorado commission, according to the Denver reports, 
pased its denial of the petition on the conclusion that higher 
(Continued on page 1058) 
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Manufacturers of Corrugated Containers Check Up 


Complete Authoritative Set of Facts Sought by Industry Group in Fundamental Research Covering 


Elements Giving Shipping Strength to 


Corrugated Containers—Improved Container, 


Standardized on Higher Plane, Expected to Result—Thousands of Boxes Partici- 
pate in Experiments—Change in Rule 41 of Classification Anticipated 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


appears likely as an outcome of extensive laboratory 

investigations being conducted at Chicago of the 
materials with which the industry works. Though an orderly 
revolution, it will not be accomplished without the loss of life. 
Bloodshed, however, is_ scarcely : 
noticeable. Thousands of con- 
tainers, specially trained and 
groomed for their part in the 
affair, are being sacrificed— 
crushed, broken, mutilated on the 
altar of science to the end that the 
world may know what corrugated 
containers are made of and may 
have an accurate index as to the 
service to be expected of them. 

Better containers, from the ship- 

per’s viewpoint, are promised by 
those in charge of the laboratory 
experiments; the manufacturers 
expect to find answers to a num- 
ber of problems that have been 
puzzling them, and, it is stated, 
through a higher standard of con- 
tainers that will result, the rail- 
roads will get fewer claims for loss 
and damage. That would seem to 
be sufficient justification for the 
martyrdom of the thousands of 
containers that submit themselves, 
with the help of the laboratory 
assistants, to the experiments, even though their participation 
in the experiments means their inability ever to perform any 
other useful service in life. 

An exhaustive investigation of the relative strength and 
serviceability of the great variety of materials and combina- 
tions of those materials used in the construction of corrugated 
containers has been in progress at the Quinn Container Labora- 
tories, Chicago, for some three months. Hundreds of containers 
and many more samples of the materials going into the con- 
tainers have been subjected to all the tests familiar to box- 
testing laboratories and many more thousands await the same 


A N orderly revolution in the corrugated container industry 








One of the three principal strength factors a good 

container must have is that necessary to hold the 

container intact under transportation hazards. 

revolving drum test is the commonly accepted lab- 
oratory measure of that. 


tainer Bureau of the American Railway Association have both 
had experts at the laboratory to assist in the work, see that 
adequate records are kept, and otherwise establish the im- 
partialness and authority of the results. 

These investigations and the reasons prompting them are 
just one more testimonial—though 
it is scarcely needed—as to the 
growing complexity of business 
and commerce and the increasing 
dependence on the laboratory and 
the specialist. They are particu- 
larly illuminating in that respect 
because, viewed casually, nothing 
could be less’ invested with 
glamour and mystery, it would 
seem, than a corrugated box. But 
the developments at the Quinn 
laboratory not only justify the 
complicated laboratory procedure 
and the judgment of those who put 
it into play, but have some of the 
characteristics of a good detective 
story. In the progress of the ex- 
periments, unexpected conclusions 
have been reached; a high amount 
of scientific ingenuity is involved 
in tracking down causes of par- 
ticular effects; and it has been 
found necessary to shape the pro- 
gram to developments as the ex- 
periments have progressed. 

The investigation is as yet incomplete, another two months’ 
of work in the testing laboratory being in view. After that, 
it will probably require two months or more adequately to 
analyze and correlate the records. Then, according to those in 
charge, still more tests may be dictated by what has or has not 
been learned. 


The 


Industry Changes 


As to the tests and the need for them illustrating the grow- 
ing complexity of life and the things that go to make it up, 
Don L. Quinn, in charge of the laboratory, explains. The com- 





fate. In addition to the tests that have become standard for mercial production of corrugated containers is only a little 
measuring the strength of corrugated containers, new tests over twenty-five years old. At least, it was only in 1906 that 
have been de- the containers 
vised and applied first had a place 
in an effort to in the classifica- 
establish author- tion, permitting 
atively the basic the shipment of 
facts as to the a restricted list 
strength and ser- of commodities 
viceability of the in them. When 
materials in com- the industry be- 
mercial use _ in gan, there were 
the industry. only two mate- 
An_ Industry rials used in 
Project their construction 
—the jute liner 

A committee and the straw- 

of manufacturers, board corrugated 
representing sheet. The man- 
— than = Some of the other actors in the drama. 3. Cady puncture tester. 4. Mullen puncture ufacturing prob- 
third of the in- tester. 5. Webb compression tester. 6. Cady micrometer. 7. Schopper paper weight lem was _ rela- 
dustry production tester. 8. Gramme scale. 9. Schopper micrometer. tively simple, in 
and said to con- practice. The 


stitute a repre- 

sentative cross-section of it, is behind the tests. The investigation 
is being conducted in the Quinn laboratory to insure complete in- 
dependence of manufacturing interests, and is being observed 
and checked, in addition to representatives of the manufacturers, 
by other students in the container field. The United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., and the Con- 


same fabricating 


methods were used, the same thickness of materials, so that 


the results did not differ greatly. 

Since then, however, there has been a considerable mul- 
tiplication in materials used in construction of the boxes, all 
with their individual strength values, and those materials are 
built into a large number of combinations. There are seven or 
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eight different materials and seven or eight times that many 
combinations of the materials in general use. There is also 
considerable variation in the manufacturing processes. As a 
consequence, there are boxes and boxes—all good boxes, per- 
haps, but not all the best. “We are trying to develop here the 
basic information necessary to determine the relative strength 
and serviceability of all the different commercial materials used 
by the industry and all the combinations of those materials,” 
Mr. Quinn said. “That has never been done before.” 

Each manufacturer has, of course, made his own investiga- 
tion to assure himself that his product came up to the standard 
he had set, and the industry, as such, has previously checked 
its product to greater or less extent, but there has never be- 
fore been an investigation designed to cover the entire ground 
in an authoritative way. 

“We've been making boxes and more boxes for twenty 
years, and have been too busy always to stop and see if we 
were right,” was the comment of J. J. Brossard, vice-president 
in charge of operations of the Container Corporation, who is 
chairman of the manufacturers’ 
committee in charge of the investi- 
gation. 

By way of analogy, Mr. Quinn 
pointed out that there are fifty or 
sixty different species of wood 
commercially available for the 
construction of wood boxes and 
crates. As the result of exhaustive 
investigations, the Forest Products 
Laboratory has been able to clas- 
sify all of these under four heads 
and develop formulas that make 
it possible for the manufacturer of 
wood boxes to uSe a wood in any 
one of the four classes and make 
a box of approximately the same 
strength that he might make from 
a wood in another group. The 
formule equalize the differences in 
the woods. Among other things, 
it is hoped to establish some sim- 
ilar classification in the field of 
the corrugated container, as a re- 
sult of the investigation in pro- 
gress. 


A Complicated Scientific Problem 


As to the tests themselves, at 
the time this was written some 
thirty commercial combinations of 
the box-making materials had been 
measured as to their primary 
strength factors. There are fully 
as many combinations yet to be 
dealt with, according to Mr. Quinn. 
“The present study,” in his words, 


“is | an attempt correctly to ap- Two of many laboratory instruments used in giving 
praise the serviceability of all exact values to container characteristics. 
these materials when built into Schopper tensile tester. 


boxes—to measure definitely the 
protection actually given ship- 
ments by each of the materials.” 

In all its ramifications, the problem is one of great com- 
plexity, the appraisal of one material against another and the 
translation of that into a definite standard of serviceability re- 
quiring a high degree of scientific accuracy and skill. In its 
main outlines, however, there are three strength factors that 
all containers must have, Mr. Quinn points out. They are: (1) 
Sufficient strength to hold the container together under the 
normal transportation hazards; (2) strength to resist crushing 
forces; and (3) ability to resist puncture forces. The second 
and third factors, Mr. Quinn says, are somewhat similar, but 
the hazards are quite different. A box might carry pressure 
well, he says, but puncture easily, so that they are not as 
alike as might be expected. 

There is nothing particularly new in this outline, but it is 
not difficult to understand that a considerable task is pre- 
sented in the effort to arrive at exact measures of each of the 
factors for all of the combinations of materials in use. It is 
only with that information that boxes can be intelligently de- 
signed for particular services, with certainty that they approx- 
imate the exact requirements. It is possible, of course, to 
build a box, on the heavy-weight principle, able to take care of 
all comers, but that is as wasteful as is the inadequate con- 
tainer. 

As the laboratory work has gone forward there have been 
devised various tests for checking the standard procedure, to 
make certain that correct results are being obtained. Mr. 
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Brossard emphasized, as an important feature of the investiga- 
tion, that boxes were being tested in various ways after they 
had had a certain amount of service, as well as when new. 


Old Idea Upset 


The results of the investigation, naturally, are not now 
available. One of the developments helping to give “plot” to 
the story, as told by Mr. Quinn, is that it has been definitely 
determined that the strength of a particular piece of corrugated 
board through its thickness is no index of or cue to its columnar 
strength. That is, a piece of board with high resistance to 
pressure on its flat sides would not necessarily show a corre- 
spondingly high strength in resisting forces applied against the 
edges. It has been ascertained that it is strength in the latter 
direction that the box manufacturer is particularly interested 
in, Mr. Quinn says, and it had been generally assumed that 
the former was a guide to the latter. 

“The influence of all the varying factors effecting the 
serviceability of the box are not understood,” he went on. 
“Just one of the problems arising 
is that of the effect of the num- 
ber, shape, and size of the cor- 
rugations. I should think there is 
a best shape of the corrugation 
and a best number of corrugations 
to the foot. At least, we have got 
to find out. If the facts covering 
such purely mechanical features 
are discovered, it will be possible 
to get the greatest possible value 
from given materials. From the 
manufacturing point of view, it 
costs nothing to shape the corruga- 
tion one way rather than another, 
or to make a slight alteration in 
the number of corrugations to the 
foot.” 

Other problems equally diffi- 
cult of solution have come up. This 
should, however, be enough indi- 
cation that the corrugated con- 
tainer is a proper laboratory sub- 
ject and that, in going there for 
a complete physical examination, 
the industry is not merely exhibit- 
ing a trait of hypochondria. It 
properly wants to know the rela- 
tive health of all its vital organs 
and expects to be a better citizen 
after necessary correctives, either 
surgical or therapeutic, have been 
applied. 

Nothing has been left undone 
to avoid the possibility of error in 
the final result. Special arrange- 
ments were made for the fabrica- 
tion of the boxes used in the tests. 
All of them are made in the plant 
of a single manufacturer, with the 
same corrugating, scoring and slot- 
ting machines and by a picked 
crew of men, to minimize the chance of differences in the boxes 
as a result of the manufacturing processes. From start to finish, 
the materials used represent the only variation. Boxes from 
the different materials are produced on identical machines by 
identical procedure, and they are subjected to identical 
laboratory experiences, in so far as humanly possible. The end 
results, then, in so far as they differ, reflect simply the differ- 
ences in the materials. That is sound scientific procedure. 


Change in Rule 41? 


Most of the manufacturers interested expect a complete 
revision of Rule 41 in the classification, in so far as it applies 
to corrugated containers, as a result of the tests. Though rela- 
tively unimportant here, efforts on the part of certain interests 
in the industry to obtain changes in the existing carrier regula- 
tions were directly responsible, in a measure, for the present 
investigation. Competitive conditions within the industry and 
the absence of facts, however, have prevented any change in 
the carrier rules in the past. When the present program is com- 
pleted it is hoped not only that there can be no dispute about 
facts, but that their availability will result in a standardization 
of the containers on a higher level, assuring the shipper of 
greater protection for his products and that he gets what he 
pays for, and protecting carriers from claims to a degree not 
possible before. 

In principle, there has been no change in carrier require- 
ments of the manufacturers of corrugated containers since the 
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original introduction of the item in the classification permitting 
rail shipment of goods in corrugated boxes. The minimum 
strength permitted by the classification has always been based 
on tests of the materials, taken over from the paper industry, 
and has had relatively little to do with the finished box. 

In the confident opinion of Mr. Quinn, the present Rule 41, 
complicated and covering several pages in the classification, will 
be scrapped and a substitute inserted that will be simple and 
easily understood. “It will be not more than a paragraph, or 
possibly two, in length,” he asserted, “and will be based on 
serviceability of the finished box, rather than on the materials 
in the box. It would do no good to anyone to bring out some- 
thing technical and highly involved that no one could under- 
stand.” 

A Sequel of Morton Tests 


The extent to which manufacturing methods and the con- 
tainers themselves will be changed by the investigation can 
not be predicted in any final sense. “We want a complete and 
indisputable set of facts,’ said Mr. Brossard, “so that any 
change in the classification requirements that may result will 
rest on solid ground.” Just what those facts will be no one 
knows and no one will know until the experiments are com- 
pleted. Facts brought to light by the present program may 
possibly, it is suggested, show the need for still more facts, so 
that the investigation will broaden beyond anything now con- 
templated. But however that may be, both the shipper and 
the container manufacturer will have something of an “official” 
nature by which they may measure, in advance, the service 
that an individual box will give. 

In one respect, the present investigation may be regarded 
as a sequel to the Morton tests reported in these columns 
several months ago. The latter were directed largely to 
developing the causes of container differences due to manu- 
facturing processes. Some surprising things were revealed 
there. Here, the strength or service value of the finished con- 
tainer is being measured, as in the former tests, with particular 
attention to the materials of construction. A set of facts that 
can be used by all the interested parties is expected to result. 


HUGE SHIPMENT OF PINEAPPLES 


t, 
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The above picture shows part of a shipment of 8,000 cases 
of canned pineapple from Hawaii now stored at the Norfolk 
Tidewater Terminals, Norfolk, Va. Later it will be reshipped to 
various parts of the United States and to foreign countries. 


TERMINAL SERVICES 


Hearing in Ex Parte 104, part 2, terminal services of Class 
I carriers, began at Chicago before Director Bartel and Examiner 
Bardwell November 10, with the expectation that taking of testi- 
mony there would not be completed before November 24. Nearly 
a hundred representatives, largely carrier, were on hand at the 
opening. The National Industrial Traffic League was repre- 
sented by John S. Burchmore and a few other shipper repre- 
sentatives were in and out of the hearing room. The Chicago 
hearing follows others at Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, Detroit and Cincinnati. 

Little sense of conflict or of opposing interests marked the 
first three days of the hearing. In response to questions from 
Examiner Hagerty, witnesses of a half dozen Chicago carriers 
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described, in considerable detail, terminal and switching serv- 
ices along their lines. That had to do with interchange be- 
tween carriers and every other variation of terminal handling 
of cars, as well as services in placing and removing cars at 
industries, team tracks, etc. The testimony was largely descrip- 
tive, covering services, in most instances, performed for a great 
many years. While,in some cases, it appeared that the services 
performed might be regarded as going beyond that indisputably 
involved in an ordinary common carrier service, such instances 
were scattered and few. Arrangements for placing and remov- 
ing cars from large industries, including those where actual 
spotting is performed by the industry itself under an allowance 
from the line-haul carrier, were described, showing a consid- 
erable variation in practices, but little that in and of itself 
seemed either to support or defeat a charge that the carriers 
were not being operated economically and efficiently, as con- 
templated by section 15 of the act. A natural inference is that, 
for the information gathered in this proceeding to be of any 
value in that connection, it will be necessary for it to be 
placed alongside other information which the Commission may 
develop in other parts of its ex parte investigation, as remarked 
by one of those present. 

In the first three days of the hearing, witnesses of the Chi- 
cago & Erie, B. & O., C. T., Belt Railway of Chicago, C. & E. L, 
Illinois Midland, and Illinois Central were heard. 

The first witness was H. W. Byers, vice-president, C. & 
N. W.,who appeared for all western lines. He gave a history 
of terminal services at Chicago from about 1902, particularly 
developing the reasons for creation of the Chicago switching 
district and the adoption of the so-called Lowry agreement, in 
1911, under which Chicago rates apply to and from all points 
within the district, with certain exceptions, and switching rates 
within the district are assessed in terms of the number of 
lines involved in the movement. The Chicago switching dis- 
trict was described as the largest in the world. The witness 
said, in response to questions, that, in some instances, the re- 
ciprocal switching services performed by individual carriers 
under the Lowry arrangement were performed at less than cost, 
but that, taken as a whole, the situation was satisfactory to 
both shippers and carriers. A reduction in the area of the 
switching limits was not desirable, he said. To the extent that 
the rate basis was not satisfactory to the railroads, that was 
already before the Commision in another proceeding, he added. 

With only one or two exceptions, other carriers remaining 
to be heard at Chicago are lines serving that point and having 
their general offices there. 


ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO PURCHASES 


The Commission, in No. 24825, stock acquisition by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company and the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, has instituted an inves- 
tigation into the purchase by the Rock Island of 25,000 shares 
of Frisco stock between October and December, 1930, and the 
purchase by the Frisco of an equal number of shares of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, December 10, 1930. 

It is understood to be the intention of the Commission to 
inquire, among other things, about the price paid by the Rock 
Island for the Frisco stock with relation to the market prices 
of Frisco stock at the time the transaction was recorded in 
the Rock Island accounts. 

The Commission’s inquiry, it is definitely understood, does 
not go to the question of control of the Frisco by the Rock 
Island or control of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern by the Frisco, 
but to prices and methods. It is the result of inquiries ad- 
dressed to the Commission by persons interested in the stocks 
of the railroads. Commission men made examinations of the 
books and papers of the carriers and the results of the exam- 
inations caused the institution of the formal inquiry. 

Under the complete plan for the consolidation of the rail- 
roads of the continental part of the United States, the Frisco is 
set down as a member of system No. 19, Rock Island-Frisco sys- 
tem. That same plan allocates the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, 
which, broadly speaking, is paralleled by the cis-Mississippi part 
of the Frisco, to system No. 8, of which the Atlantic Coast Line 
is to be the backbone. 

At present E. N. Brown is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Rock Island and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Frisco. The Commission also allowed Rock Island-Frisco 
interlocking directors in a report in 105 I. C. C. 178. Mr. Brown 
withdrew an application last spring for the permission to be- 
come a director of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, when Director 
Sweet, of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, suggested that 
the application was inadvisable. 

Any railroad may acquire less than control by stock pur- 
chase of another railroad without asking permission of the Com- 
mission. Officials of the Commission assume that if one rail- 
road desires to obtain control of another railroad, by purchase 
of stock it will file an application at an appropriate time. 
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The order creating the inquiry, as given out by the Com- 
mission, showed the investigation as being made in respect 
of purchases of 250,000 shares of stock in the Frisco and a like 
number in the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. That was an error 
made by the Commission’s force. The inquiry was really being 
made into purchases of 25,000 shares in each of the roads men- 
tioned. 

The annual report of the Rock Island for 1930 shows the 
purchase of 25,000 shares of Frisco stock at a cost of $1,747,664 
at various dates. 


COTTONSEED CONFUSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has put to an end, temporarily, at least, 
a delirium about cottonseed rates, created by moves by rail- 
roads in the southeast and in the southwest to compete with 
trucks and with each other, by denying all cottonseed sixth sec- 
tion applications pending before it on November 11. Among the 
railroads whose applications were denied were the Missouri 
Pacific, St. Louis Southwestern, Frisco, Louisville & Nashville 
and Southern. 

As a rule, the applications were for permission to advance 
the effective dates on tariffs filed on statutory notice to meet 
rates published, in the first instance, by the Rock Island, on 
statutory notice and then, in revised form, on less than statutory 
notice. Tariffs by the Rock Island, Missouri Pacific, Frisco and 
the Cotton Belt went into effect on various days in October. 
They provided for rates on distances up to 125 miles, with tran- 
sit privilege attached, running from 4 cents for the minimum 
distance to 16 cents for 125 miles. That scale was later revised 
downward so as to begin with a rate of 2.5 cents for the min- 
imum distance to 17 cents for 125 miles. That Rock Island tariff 
became operative on November 5. Still later the Rock Island 
got sixth section permission to change that scale so as to make 
the rates from 80 miles to 200 miles from half to a cent a hun- 
dred pounds higher than originally. Thereupon the other south- 
western railroads asked for an advancing of the effective dates 
on similar revisions. 

These various moves, complicated by proposals on the part 
of carriers east of the Mississippi to make low rates, 75 per cent 
of the locals for short distances on the part of the Louisville & 
Nashville, brought about, in large measure, the situation that 
caused the Commission to deny all the applications. Objections 
to the various moves, by shippers who would not, under the 
tariffs filed or proposed, be able to obtain the low rates although 
in competition with shippers able to avail themselves of the 
lower charges also had an effect on the Commission men who 
were undertaking to handle the matters presented by the vari- 
ous applications. 

In a number of instances it also appeared that the applicants 
had not complied with the rule of the Commission which re- 
quired a carrier desiring the waiving of the 30 days’ notice re- 
quirement of the statute to consult with competing railroads so 
that the latter, if they desired, might raise objections to the 
grant of short notice permits, or take similar action, or ignore 
the move. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3649, the Commission has suspended from 
November 9 until June 9 schedules in supplement No. 31 to 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2179. The suspended schedules propose 
to revise the rates on cement, in carloads, from Harrys and 
Eagle Ford, Tex. (points within the Dallas, Tex., switching 
limits), to numerous destinations in Arkansas and Louisiana, to 
reflect the distances from Dallas proper, which would result 
generally in reductions. The following is illustrative, rates 
being in cents a 100 pounds: 


From Harrys and Eagle Ford, Tex., to Ashdown, Ark., present 
15.5, proposed 15; Lake Charles, La., present 19, proposed 18.5. 


In I. and S. No. 3650, the Commission has suspended from 
November 9 until June 9 schedules in the Lehigh Valley I. C. C. 
No. C-8447. The suspended schedules propose to establish a 
commodity rate of 17 cents a 100 pounds in lieu of the present 
class rate of 13 cents on cork waste, chips, shavings and virgin 
bark, in carloads, from New York Harbor points to Hillside, 
Mv 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES 

William P. Bartel, director of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Service, has sent to those interested in No. 3666, the Commis- 
sion’s explosives regulations docket proposed amendments to 
the Commission’s regulations for the transportation of explo- 
sives and other dangerous articles with a view to having them 
incorporated in the regulations without the formality of a hear- 
ing by Commission men. This move toward expeditious han- 
dling is made possible by the fact that conferences have been 
held at the railroads’ Bureau of Explosives offices in New York 
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City, on September 14. According to Mr. Bartel substantial 
agreement was reached by all parties interested. ‘Therefore he 
says that unless objections are filed within 20 days from the 
date of the notice, November 2, to the petitions for amend- 
ments, the Commission will consider the issuance of an order 
making the proposed amendments effective, and may tempo- 
rarily suspend action on the items to which objection may be 
made, pending the next periodical hearing. 

Amendments proposed for disposition in the manner indi- 
cated cover thirty-three type-written pages. A number of amend- 
ments have been held for further consideration. They are: 


Items 1, 39, 50 and 72, relating to cresol and cresylic acid. 

Items 1, 6, 25, 29, 50, 63, 65 and 69, relating to hydrogen 
peroxide 

Item 41 relating to paragraph +462, poisons. 

Item 80 relating to application of the John Wood Manufac- 
turing Co. 





PIPE LINE DIVORCE 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A fight to divorce pipe lines from their producing and refin- 
ing oil company proprietors, begun in the last Congress, accord- 
ing to Representative Hoch, of Kansas, will be renewed at 
the coming session next month. It is his intention to introduce 
a bill providing for such separation so as to have the pipe 
lines independent common carriers not owned by shippers. A 
few hearings were held on the bill introduced by him in the 
last Congress, but no report was made on the proposal. It is 
Mr. Hoch’s thought that more consideration of the matter will 
increase the chances of passage of a divorce measure, several 
of which other than the Hoch measure were introduced last 
year. 

As initiated the move to divorce the pipe lines from their 
oil company proprietors proposed the application of the com- 
modities clause to the carriers of oil. That clause forbids 
transportation by railroads of commodities, other than for their 
own use, in which they have an interest. It was aimed at the 
ownership of anthracite coal mines by railroads. 


In the arguments on the pipe line proposals it was pointed 
out that insertion of the words “pipe lines” in the commodities 
clause would probably mean nothing because the pipe lines, as a 
rule, were not the owners of the oil transported. The lines were 
simply owned by the owners of the oil transported. The govern- 
ment, at the instigation of the Commission, in a civil suit 
against the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern in the federal court at 
Chicago, Ill., is seeking to persuade the court that the commod- 
ities clause is being violated by that railroad when it transports 
commodities owned or produced by the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiaries on the ground that the railroad 
company has an interest in freight which is owned by com- 
panies which are also controlled, by stock ownership, by the 
steel corporation. The case, however, is not being vigorously 
pressed and has not progressed beyond the preliminary stages. 
In the event the government should succeed in having the com- 
modities clause construed according to its present view of its 
meaning, then the original proposition as to pipe lines would 
be pertinent and effective, according to the view of those who 
have considered the matter. 

In discussing the subject generally Mr. Hoch pointed out 
the large dividends some of the pipe line companies have paid 
to their proprietary oil companies. He said that in his judgment 
control of pipe lines by the great producing, refining and mar- 
keting oil companies afforded one of the most effective means 
for the destruction of what he called the independent producers. 
Producers in the midcontinent field who have been asking for a 
tariff duty on imported crude and refined oils constitute the 
large bulk of what are known as “independent producers,” al- 
though producers of crude oil in other parts of the country, not 
affiliated with the big refining companies having wells in foreign 
countries, are also denominated “independent producers.” 
Dividends of 20 and even 40 per cent by pipe line companies, as 
shown by their reports to the Commission, are not uncommon. 
No valuations have been made of their properties so there are 
no figures purporting to show the rates of return on their invest- 
ments. Some have only nominal amounts of stock outstanding 
so that whatever dividends are declared are high percentages 
of the outstanding stocks. 





INTRASTATE CLASS RATES 
(Continued from page 1054) 


intrastate class rates would not result in greater revenue for the 
carriers, but only in suffering on account of the tendency of 
higher rates to drive more traffic to the trucks. The Colorado 
commission expressed the opinion that that would be the fact 
even if the trucks made corresponding increases, its thought 
being that the higher rates would tend to accentuate the value 
of and the saving and convenience resulting from store door 
pick-up and delivery service rendered by the truck lines. 

















November 14, 1931 






EASTMAN ON PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Further exposition of his views in favor of public ownership 
of utilities was given by Commissioner Eastman November 7 
in an address on “Puble or Private Ownership” before the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia, 
Pa; 

The commissioner began his address by explaining that he 
was speaking for himself alone and that he was not urging 
either imimediate or early public ownership and operation of 
the railroads. 

Because of its magnitude, said he, public ownership and 
operation of the railroads would be an undertaking which ought 
not to be contemplated without most careful preparation and 
planning, and there had been nothing of the kind. 

“Nor is the time ripe,” said he. “Paradoxically, it is not 
so near to being ripe as it was some years ago. Transportation 
is now in an era of change. Competition is a bigger factor than 
it has been for many years. It is difficult to visualize even 
the near future. Until We can see ahead a little more clearly, 
at least, I am not ready to advise that steps be taken toward 
public ownership and operation of the railroads. Nor am I 
crusading for such ownership and operation of other utilities. 
I have certain convictions which I am quite willing to express. 
But the subject is an intensely practical one, and ought to be 
dealt with accordingly. Without much doubt progress will be 
made slowly, and I am not disposed to complain of that fact. 
Thought and public opinion on the subject are still in the de- 
velopment stage.” 

Mr. Eastman said his views were the product of 25 years’ 
observation of and experience with public utilities and some 
17 years’ participation in their public regulation. 

“It is still a custom to brand the idea of public ownership 
and operation as ‘socialistic,’ and dismiss it with that brand 
as opposed to what has been called rugged American individ- 
ualism,” said he. “But this is use of words to paralyze rather 
than promote thought. As a matter of fact, our individualism 
has always been tempered to a considerable degree with social- 
ism, and the tendency has been to increase that degree.” 

Granting that public ownership and operation of public 
utilities was socialistic, continued the commissioner, the ques- 
tion presented was not one to be settled by the bandying of 
epithets or phrases, but the intensely practical question of 
whether these particular activities were of such a kind that 
they could with general advantage be socialized, in whole or 
in part, like many others which have already undergone that 
change. He reiterated his opinion expressed heretofore that 
public utilities performed public functions, and took the position 
that these public services, through regulation by government, 
had to that extent already been socialized. He commented on 
public regulation as having originally been adopted to protect the 
public, while now it was regarded also as a means of protecting 
the regulated companies against each other, against their com- 
petitors and even against the public. 

“The transportation act, 1920,” said he, “was motived to a 
very considerable extent by that thought, and in still greater 
degree it motives the present demand for the extension of 
public regulation in the case of motor busses and trucks, water 
carriers, airplanes and pipe lines. As a further illustration, I 
venture the assertion with some confidence that if the railroads 
had been subject to no public regulation whatsoever, a general 
increase in freight rates during times like these would never 
have been proposed. It required a solidarity which I believe 
could not have been achieved under conditions of open, unregu- 
lated competition, and which, in fact, was not in the past 
achieved when such conditions prevailed.” 


Regulation Vs. Ownership 


Asserting he was the last man to deny that public regula- 
tion served very useful purposes in the public interest, he said 
that nevertheless it was open to certain obvious criticisms 
and that inevitably it meant a responsibility that was divided 
and overlapping. He said the clash in authority between man- 
agement and the regulators became more acute the more active 
public regulation was. Furthermore, said he, management in 
part through public regulators had other singularities and re- 
ferred to the difficulties in the way of obtaining efficient com- 
missioners and keeping them when obtained. He said the result 
was that there were many inefficient men in public regulation, 
and that the turnover among those who were efficient was very 
great. Continuing, he said: 


This very condensed summary of the situation must at least 
suggest the thought that some better way can be found of directing 
the performance of the public functions which are the reasons for 
the existence of the public utilities. And having sound principles 
of administration in mind, the thought must also suggest itself that 
a better and also simple way would be for the government to take 
over these public functions itself and assume complete and undivided 
responsibility for their management, in place of the partial responsi- 
bility which it has already assumed. At one stroke this would 
eliminate the troublesome question of valuation, greatly simplify 
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financing, largely eliminate the courts as a time-consuming factor in 
the situation, and reduce cumbersome judicial procedure in connection 
with questions of management to a minimum. Such matters as 
service, issue of securities, accouting, new construction, and the gen- 
eral level of rates could ordinarily be handled in normal, administrative 
routine. A commission or some other tribunal might be necessary 
to pass upon certain questions where the clash of individual rights 
is involved, such as discriminations in rates, but the field of such 
procedure would be vastly narrowed. 

Throughout this paper, in speaking of ‘“‘government’’ I use the 
word generically. Dependent upon circumstances, it might be the 
federal, a state, or a municipal government, or some other govern- 
mental unit created for the purpose. It is unnecessary for present 
purposes to consider such distinctions. 

Other things being equal, such a system of complete and undivided 
responsibility for management and operation has manifest advantages 
over the present system. The important question, of course, is 
whether other things are actually equal. Would the plan entail dis- 
advantages which would offset or more than offset its apparent 
advantages? 

The answer to this question most frequently voiced is in the 
affirmative. It is urged that the government is bureaucratic and 
inefficient, lacks initiative, is often corrupt, would be controlled by 
political expediency rather than sound business principles, and would 
convert these utility services into mere parts of political machines. 
It is asserted that in all these respects government falls and would 
continue to fall, far below the high level of private enterprise. 
If this indictment be true, this country must indeed be in a sorry 
pass, considering the great and vital functions which are already 
entrusted to the government. The thought occurs that even so 
it might not be unwise to have direct public responsibility for these 
public utility services which enter so intimately into the lives of the 
people. The result might be to create an irresistible demand for 
better government all along the line. 

But my experience with government and with the private com- 
panies does not convince me that the indictment is true, or in 
any event that it must needs continue to be true. Bear in mind that 
the indictment has two aspects. One is the deficiency of government 
in certain respects, and the other is the superiority in the same 
respects of private enterprise. 

Considering the latter aspect first, I have known many public 
utility companies that were operated with enterprise and economy. 
I have known some whose finances were conducted soundly and 
conservatively. I have also known some that kept out of “politics’’ 
in the baser sense of the word. On the other hand, I have known, 
and so have you, many that were ruined by financial exploitation 
of varying degrees of atrocity. I have known many that were oper- 
ated without enterprise or wastefully. And I have known many 
that were in ‘‘politics,’’ of varying degrees of malodor, up to at least 
their necks. Perhaps the greatest danger, in the case of private 
management of public utilities, is the danger of financial exploitation. 
That is how most of the great private fortunes in this field have 
been made. It may be urged that this threat has been minimized 
by public regulation. Unfortunately there are many ways of slipping 
out of that noose, and the chief of these is the holding company. 
When the full effects are realized of financial exploitation quite 
recently carried on through such companies in an era of general 
public regulation, I venture to predict that most of us will agree 
that this danger is still with us. Moreover, I assert with complete 
confidence that when such exploitation occurs, whether in the utility 
companies themselves or in corporate structures superimposed upon 
them, the effect is ultimately felt all down the line to and including 
both rates and service. F 

Bear in mind, also, that private enterprise is not in the same 
thing as it once was. There is much less genuine individualism 
As corporations grow larger and the stock is widely distributed in 
the hands of many small holders, the voice of the actual owners of 
the property grows faint and indistinct, and management falls into 
the hands of directers who are either selected by bankers or select 
themselves, and often have a most insignificant financial stake in the 
property. The thought occurs that possibly a president or a governor 
could select these directors as well as they are now selected. Also 
the situation presents manifest possibilities of common, ordinary graft, 
and what has been done by certain large private corporations in the 
way of salaries and bonuses suggests that these possibilities have 
not been wholly overlooked. 

So far as government is concerned, its deficiencies are many. 
Certainly there is vast opportunity for improvement. On the other 
hand, the experience which I have had in government has been far 
from discouraging in this respect. I have served in two,—the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts and the government of the United States. 
From what I have observed I am persuaded that if all the instances 
of enterprise, initiative, and efficiency, to say nothing of mere honesty, 
in these two governments were collected and brought to light, the 
public would be astonished and heartened by the sum total. In 
saying this, I am leaving out of consideration the departments in 
which I have personally served. 

Comparing the relative merits and demerits of government, on 
the one hand, and of the public utility companies, on the other, I am 
not sure how the balance tips. But that is really not the important 
thing. Assuming the present superiority of private enterprise and 
conceding the defects in the public service, are these defects 
inevitable? If government were given direct responsibility for the 
public functions which the utility companies now perform, is there 
nothing which can be done to safeguard the situation with a view 
to eliminating or reducing the defects, and if there is, what direction 
should it take? It is in the consideration of this question that the 
great opportunity for creative thought and effort lies. It opens up 
a field which has hardly been touched, at least in this country, 
and I believe the possibilities are very great. 


Government Corporations 


Public ownership need not be combined with public operation. 
It is quite possible to contract for private management, and to 
provide in the contract such definite safeguards against exploitation 
and abuse as may be desired. Personally I incline toward public 
operation as well as ownership. But such operation need not be 
through an ordinary government department or bureau. Instead it 
can, and I believe should be, carried on, just as private operation 
is carried on, through the medium of a separate corporation, with 
the government as the stockholder. . . 

The use of such a corporation would make it possible to conduct 
the industry separate and distinct from other governmental activities, 
on a self-sustaining basis and in a form permitting ready examina- 
tion into its affairs, to manage it in accordance with honest business 
practice, and to remove it from ordinary political influences. A board 
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of public trustees appointed by the executive branch of the govern- 
ment would function as directors, and be solely responsible for the 
management of the corporation in accordance with its charter powers 
and purposes. The legislative branch of the government would be 
responsible for the latter, but would be without other authority to in- 
terfere with management, except through powers of investigation. In 
itself the proper drafting of the charter would be a very important 
duty. The trustees would be under oath to manage the property with 
regard solely to economy and efficiency and the provision of the best 
possible service at the lowest rates consistent with the full cost of the 
undertaking, including proper up-keep and the maintenance of 
adequate depreciation and other necessary reserves. They would be 
strictly prohibited from appointing or removing employes at the 
behest of any public office holder. Plans could easily be shaped 
and adopted for recognizing and rewarding especial merit in officers 
and employes and for toning up the morale of the entire force. 

If it were thought desirable, as a further safeguard, provision 
could be made for the selection of a minority. of the trustees by non- 
political elements having a natural interest in sound operation and 
management. The business and labor interests of the community 
might, for example, be so represented. In the case of a very large 
ran al gan more than one corporation, possibly several, might be 
desirable. 


Mr. Eastman said there was nothing original about his 
plan, as it was largely made up of ideas that had severally, and 
to some extent jointly, already been put into practice either 
in this country or abroad. He referred to public control of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company, the Canadian National 
Railway, the German railroads and the Central Electricity Board 
in England. He said those who pointed to deficits of the Cana- 
dian National Railway forgot that it was an aggregation of 
lines, many of them built in advance of the development of the 
country, forgot the extraordinary improvements in service and 
earnings under a public management headed by a man, Sir 
Henry Thornton, conceded to be in the front rank of railroad 
operators, and forgot also the general depression in railroad 
earnings at this time. 


No Love for Overlords 


“For the financial overlords of our railroads and public 
utility companies I have no particular admiration,” said he. ‘For 
many of the men who are in direct charge of operation, how- 
ever, I have the utmost respect. . . . The great business 
executives of the present day neither own nor control the prop- 
erties which they manage. They must all serve somebody, and, 
given a fair chance, I have little doubt that many of them would 
prefer serving their country or their state or their city to serv- 
ing purely private interests and profit.” 

The commissioner, in conclusion, said some day he hoped to 
say something about the development of efficiency in the public 
service generally, regardless of whether it was broadened to 
include these ultility services, and added: 


The astonishing thing is that so much efficiency may be found 
when so little thought has been given to ways and means of develop- 
ing it. If time permitted, | should also be glad to correct certain 
misapprehensions concerning the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion during the war period, who ran it, what it accomplished, and 
what lessons it taught. I had opportunities for close observation of 
all these matters. 

Let me in closing say, what it is hardly necessary to suggest, 
that no system of operating utilities can be made perfect, whether it 
be private or public. There always will be defects and room for im- 
provement. The important thing is to find the system which is 
potentially the best. It will be found, I believe, somewhere in the 
general direction of public ownership and operation. But even if 
the immediate defects of such a system of ownership and operation 
should prove greater than I anticipate, that alone would not com- 
pletely condemn it. There are impressive reasons for believing that it 
is desirable for government to assume direct responsibility for all 
functions which are conceded to be of a public character. Not only 
is such a course the only one consistent with a due regard for the 
dignity of government, but the moment that important public functions 
are delegated to private enterprise, powerful bodies of men are 
created with a direct personal and financial stake in government and 
hence having an incentive to meddle with it and shape its policies, 
if they can, to fit their own selfish ends. Such influences operating 
upon government in one way or another are one of the important 
reasons, I believe, for its present defects. 

One final word. It is a tenet held by many that the desire for 
financial gain is the only mctive which will impel men to their best 
endeavors. I challenge that tenet wholeheartedly. I was brought 
up in a minister’s family; I have enjoyed the friendship of doctors, 
school teachers, and professcrs; and I have had some opportunity_to 
observe men in public life, as well as many engaged in business. My 
very profound belief is that the best things which have been done 
in the world have been impelled by higher motives than the desire 
for financial gain, that these higher motives have an influence much 
more widespread than is commonly supposed, and that the desire for 
gain, while it may impel to certain valuable endeavors, never impels 
the best and often impels the worst. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 31 
totaled 740,363 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a reduction of 
29,310 cars below the preceding week, 194,352 cars below the 
corresponding week last year and 331,871 cars under the same 


week two years ago. 
Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended October 


31 and for the corresponding peroid of 1930 was reported as 
follows: ; 
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Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,200 and 6,496; live 
stock, 2,083 and 2,498; coal, 32,540 and 41,828; coke, 1,491 and 2,189; 
forest products, 1,843 and 3,093; ore, 2,271 and 2,758; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 58,539 and 65,808; miscellaneous, 58,291 and 78,744; total, 
1931, 165,258; 1980, 203,414; 1929, 238,056. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,302 and 3,178; live 
stock, 1,874 and 2,036; coal, 34,366 and 39,524; coke, 2,330 and 4,258; 
forest products, 1,338 and 1,901; ore, 3,521 and 7,310; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 44,590 and 50,075; miscellaneous, 52,170 and 69,615; total, 1931, 
143,491; 1930, 177,897; 1929, 218,043. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 351 and 294; live 
stock, 229 and 229; coal, 33,845 and 40,777; coke, 243 and 366; forest 
products, 739 and 924; ore, 59 and 395; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,098 
and 6,841; miscellaneous, 6,273 and 6,777; total, 1931, 47,837; 1930, 
56,603; 1929, 64,597. 

_ Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,937 and 3,558; 
live stock, 902 and 1,402; coal, 18,049 and 23,358; coke, 344 and 511; 
forest products, 8,063 and 12,174; ore, 359 and 1,017; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 35,722 and 39,435; miscellaneous, 40,717 and 51,981; total, 
1931, 107,093; 1930, 133,436; 1929, 148,936. 

_ Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,171 and 13,061; 
live stock, 9,170 and 9,033; coal, 7,100 and 10,430; coke, 630 and 1,127; 
forest products, 5,121 and 8,694; ore, 4,454 and 20,635; merchandise, 


L. C. L., 25,410 and 29,961; miscellaneous, 27,973 and 39,254; total, 
1931, 88,029; 1930, 132,195; 1929, 149,142. 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,038 and 


12,214; live stock, 12,181 and 14,296; coal, 10,102 and 14,631; coke, 138 
and 172; forest products, 3,748 and 6,551; ore, 1,698 and 2,689; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,145 and 32,917; miscellaneous, 52,793 and 70,704; 
total, 1931, 122,843; 1930, 154,174; 1929, 164,315. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,276 and 5,546; 
live stock, 2,560 and 2,965; coal, 5,066 and 5,709; coke, 110 and 225; 
forest products, 2,798 and 4,797; ore, 294 and 259; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 14,835 and 15,545; miscellaneous, 34,873 and 41,950; total, 1931, 
65,812; 1930, 76,996; 1929, 89,145. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 41,275 and 44,347; 
live stock, 28,999 and 32,459; coal, 141,068 and 176,257; coke, 5,286 and 
8,848; forest products, 23,650 and 38,134; ore, 12,656 and 35,063; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 214,339 and 240,582; miscellaneous, 273,090 and 
359,025; total, 1931, 740,363; 1930, 934,715; 1929, 1,072,234. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January........... 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Four weeks in March 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Pour WeGks if. AQP... cccccccses 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
Five weeks in May. 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
POUr WEGES I JUNC... cccccccses 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
POUF WOES FT DUE cc ccs ccisécsccie 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Five weeks in August............ 3,747,284 4,671,829 5,600,706 
Four weeks in September........ 2,907,953 3,725,686 4,542,289 
Five weeks in October........... 3,813,456 4,751,349 5,751,645 

WEE Sh bdecebiacees<aweeswbeke 32,379,444 39,905,050 45,671,671 


BANKERS FAVOR WAGE CUT 


The Investment Bankers’ Association of America, at its 
annual convention at White Sulphur Springs, Va., November 9, 
went on record as favoring a reduction in wages for railway 
labor and lessening of the powers of the Commission. 

“We recommend,” says the association report, “a reduction 
in wages commensurate with the decline in cost of living. Look- 
ing to a permanent solution of the railorad problem, we recom- 
mend greater freedom to the railroads to meet effectively, by 
rate «hanges, the competition of other forms of transportation.” 

Establishment of a national fund is proposed to assist the 
railroads in financing maturing obligations pending restoration 
of earning power sufficient to permit public financing. 

Although the recommendation does not state specifically 
that the amount saved on wages would go to this revolving fund, 
the committee chairman in presenting his report interpreted 
it in that way. 

This action followed the presentation of a report by Leo L. 
Daly, of St. Louis, acting chairman of the railroad securities 
committee, arguing that because the cost of living has declined 
more than 11 per cent since June, 1929, a 10 per cent wage 
reduction would not lower the workers’ standard of living and 
would yield the railroads an additional quarter billion dollars 
annually. 

Former Gov. John J. Cornwell, of West Virginia, general 
counsel for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, attributed the rail- 
roads’ dilemma to government meddling. 

“No matter how energetic or intelligent the efforts of rail- 
road managements,” he said, “the railroads cannot be kept 
safely solvent if they are to be hobbled and hamstrung by one 
bureau of the government, while another branch taxes them 
and uses the money to build up unregulated, tax free competi- 
tion.” 


FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE, 1931 


The advisory committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives was scheduled to meet in New York November 12 
to consider the draft of a plan for pooling the proceeds from 
the increase in rates authorized by the Commission in the fifteen 
per cent case. The following day the Association of Railway 
Executives was scheduled to meet for the purpose of consider- 
ing the pooling plan, which, it was understood, would provide 
for making loans to needy carriers rather than gifts from the 
pooled revenues. 
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RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


The Commission has reopened, for further hearing, No. 
12964, consolidation of railroads, on the application of the four 
eastern district railroads that desire to reduce the number of 
systems in the east from the five proposed by the Commission 
to four. The case has been set for hearing in Washington, Jan- 
uary 6, before Commissioner Porter, who has been in charge 
of consolidation plans since he inherited the case from Com- 
missioner Hall, and Examiner Koch, to afford “the applicants 
and any others interested an opportunity to be heard for or 
against said application, or other matters properly connected 
therewith,” with a view to determining if and to what extent 
the plan promulgated December 9, 1929, should be modified. 

Before voting to reopen the consolidation case the Commis- 
sion conidered a number of questions raised in connection with 
the application of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the New York Central, and the Pennsylvania as to the 
extent of its power in the premises. (See Traffic World, No- 
vember 7, p. 1004.) In particular, it considered the contention 
that, having made a complete plan for the consolidation cf 
the railroads of the continental United States into a limited 
number of systems, it could change that plan only when a 
railroad or railroads came forward with definite proposals, 
including terms and conditions. 

That proposition was definitely rejected. In substance the 
Commission voted that it had plenary power and that inasmuch 
as it had authority to change plans it was not limited as to 
this one, but could, even in the absence of an application for 
a change containing terms and conditions, make such changes 
as seemed in the public interest. 

The change proposed by the four eastern systems, it was 
pointed out, went to the fundamental question as to the number 
of systems for which the complete plan should make provision, 
while the part of the law pertaining to terms and conditions 
dealt only with changes in the complete plan not calling for 
fundamental changes, but only such as would result in a move 
toward actual consolidation, from the substitution of one road 
for another in a given system. The order reopening the case, 
broad in terms, follows: 


Upon consideration of application of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, the 
New York Central Railroad Company, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to reopen the subject and to change and modify, in 
certain respects, the plan adopted and published in this proceeding 
under date of December 9, 1929, for consolidation of the railway prop- 
erties of the continental United States into a limited number of 
systems: 

It is ordered, that this proceeding be, and it is hereby, reopened 
for further hearing for the purpose of affording applicants and any 
others interested an opportunity to be heard for or against said ap- 
plication, or upon matters properly connected therewith, with the 
view of determining if and to what extent the aforesaid plan of this 
Commission for the consolidation of the railway properties of the 
continental United States into a limited number of systems should 
be modified, and of making such order or orders, or supplemental 
order or orders, in the premises as may be deemed by the Commis- 
sion to be necessary. 

It is further ordered, that notice of the reopening of this pro- 
ceeding as aforesaid be sent, by registered mail, to the governor 
of each state, and that notice thereof be given to the public by 
depositing a copy of this order in the office of the secretary of the 
Commission at Washington, D. C. 

It is further ordered, that this proceeding be, and it is hereby, 
assigned for further hearing as aforesaid before Commissioner Por- 
ter and Examiner Koch at the offices of the Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 6, 1932, at 10 o’clock a. m., standard time. 


Maine Consolidation View 


Division of the lines of the Boston and Maine Railroad be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and New York Central systems is sug- 
gested by the committee of the Maine State Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has been studying the report of the New England 
Governors’ Railroad Committee. 

The Maine committee is opposed to the plan of the gov- 
ernors’ committee, which recommended consolidation of the 
Boston and Maine and New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
and voluntary surrender by the Pennsylvania of its holdings 
up to 10 per cent of the voting stock of the two roads, on the 
ground that that plan does not endorse the principle of trunk 
line railroad service. 

The Maine committee went on record as favoring trunk line 
service for Maine, provided competition is maintained by the 
establishment of at least two trunk line systems into and from 
Portland but not east of Portland. 

“It is the suggestion of the committee,” the report says in 
amplification of its recommendation for two trunk lines into 
Portland, “that an ideal situation would result if the Boston 
and Maine, except its Worcester, Nashua and Portland division, 
were to be included with the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford as a part of the Pennsylvania sysetm and if, further, the 
Worcester, Nashua and Portland division of the Boston and 
Maine were to be included with the Boston and Albany in the 
New York Central System. 

“Your committee feels that, at least for the present, the 
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Maine railroads, other than the Boston and Maine, should be left 
as they are. It feels further that inauguration of the trunk 
line proposal above outlined would of necessity require that the 
two trunk lines and all other railroads serving Portland have 
access to the facilities of the Portland Terminal Company on a 
basis of complete equality.” 

The report is addressed to George F. West, of Portland, 
president of the Maine State Chamber of Commerce, and has 
the approval of W. Gerald Holmes, of the New England Public 
Service Corporation of Augusta; Robert P. Hazzard, shoe manu- 
facturer, of Gardiner; George S. Hobbs, of Portland, former 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the Maine Central Railroad; 
Andrew P. Lane, of Millinocket, traffic manager of the Great 
Northern Paper Company; and W. S. Nutter, of Sanford, worsted 
mill executive. 

Under this proposed plan the two trunk lines into Portland 
from the west would be realized in what is now the main divi- 
sion of the Boston and Maine, running between Portland and 
Boston, and the Worcester, Nashua and Portland division. The 
Maine Central, the Bangor and Aroostook, the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific are the roads that would not be affected 
by the proposal. 

The New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Association, according 
to a letter received by the Commission from J. J. Cummings, the 
association’s traffic counselor, feel that the business and indus- 
trial interests of New England can best be served by retaining 
the present railroad competitive systems as they exist now; 
that no good purpose could be served by the consolidation of 
the New England railroads with any of the trunk line systems, 
which would tend to place New England on a branch line 
status; that the trunk line interests should not be allowed to 
dominate New England lines and/or control New England 
traffic; and that in line with the report of the Governors’ Rail- 
road Committee’s findings, the moldings of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Pennroad Corporation should be reduced to 
a point at which they would no longer be in a position to dom- 
inate the major roads of New England. The association said 
that should the Commission deem it advisable to change the 
present formation of the New England railroad systems, it be- 
lieved that, subject to the above stipulations, the present and 
future industrial development of New England demanded a 
two-system competitive railroad service. It suggested two 
systems, one of the New Haven, and one of the Boston & Maine, 
the latter to include the Maine Central, Bangor & Aroostook, 
and Rutland Railroad to Rouses’ Point. The association said 
that also it was of vital importance to New England, and par- 
ticularly to New Hampshire, that the Canadian differentials be 
maintained. 


FREIGHT CLAIM DIVISION 


Advancement of methods for application of rules to attain 
uniformity in the handling and payment of claims while at the 
same time safeguarding the carriers and shippers was praised 
by A. R. MecNitt, chairman, Freight Claims Division, A. R. A., 
in a brief address to the joint conference of southeastern and 
southwestern claim agents at New Orleans, November 10. He 
pointed to a decline in claims paid the first eight months of 
1931 amounting to $7,000,000, or a 10 per cent greater reduction 
than the volume of freight moved. However, he said, declines 
in values must be considered in examining the record. 

In referring to the difficulties of the last few years Mr. 
MeNitt referred to the great interest manifested in the Buffalo 
meeting and the increased possibility of a 1932 convention. 
He termed uniformity in claim payment “most desirable,” affirm- 
ing, however, that the rules should not be made to operate 
against the shipper unjustly. “Before any rule has_ been 
adopted,” he declared, “we can be sure that it has been dis- 
cussed thoroughly by all major lines and we won’t go wrong 
in following them.” 

Problems that formerly were sectional matters, such as 
watermelons in the southwest and fruits in bulk in the south- 
east, Pacific coast shipments, and others, had now become 
national through spreading of traffic, he said. Old methods that 
were satisfactory in handling these in their territories must 
be added to by new conditions rising from carriers operating 
into northern markets, and originating lines must remember 
that destination lines have local laws and conditions entering 
into claim handling. The freight claim agents had some unusual 
problems, yet they had reason to feel encouraged over results 
obtained in their efforts to solve them, he said. 

_ KF. E. Winburn, of Chicago, special representative of the 
A. R. A., declared the situation as a whole was more encourag- 
ing, but he was fearful that the effect of the gloom prevailing 
would tend to defeat measures and projects that could be suc- 
cessfully terminated. He declared greater faith in the future was 
needed, saying the freight claim agents had accomplished much, 
and the American Railway Association was more interested in 
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their work than ever before. He urged the agents to pass their 
knowledge of how claims were created down to those handling 
shipments, recalling the program previously outlined for co- 
ordination of territorial groups with the national movement, 
utilization of all facilities to minimize claim damage, and the 
establishment of prevention activities. He cited a 20 per cent 
decrease in claims on fruits and vegetables on a 10 per cent 
volume increase and work being done to organize inspections 
in major markets. 

The principal topic of discussion at the morning session was 
the “overhead” claim percentage covered by the resolution 
adopted by the Eastern-Chicago conference in Buffalo. The dis- 
cussion was led by H. M. Moors, of Southern Pacific Lines, 
New Orleans; C. H. Dietrich, of C. M* & St. P., Chicago; 
J. D. Shields, C. B. & Q., Chicago; S. R. Biering, G. C. S., Gal- 
veston; and R. T. Sinclair, Atlantic Coast Lines, Portsmouth, 
Va. The discussions followed the development of claims in- 
volving an additional percentage for “cost of buying,” etc., from 
an initial small percentage originally allowed early chains in 
the east on the grounds that purchasing was “under the mar- 
ket” and the merchandise in shipment represented a further 
buying cost, to the recent status of an allowance of 10 per cent 
which replaced percentages running from 5 per cent to 25 per 
cent. 

This method of flat allowance would be eliminated under 
the resolution adopted by the Eastern Claim Conference and 
approved by the Buffalo conference between the eastern and 
the Chicago groups. The proposal provides for the discontinu- 
ance of a flat additional percentage and payment instead of a 
claim not to exceed the actual destination market on such ship- 
ments in which the market can be defined (such as live stock, 
fruits, produce, ete.) or the invoice plus freight. The resolution 
now has the backing of eastern executives and similar backing 
is sought of western lines to bring the principle into uniform 
application. 

The claim agents, after dicussion, reached a unanimous con- 
clusion respecting the resolution and will refer the matter to 
their respective traffic officers and to the Southern and South- 
western traffic bureaus. Their action was withheld from pub- 
lication. 

E. Y. Graves and Leo Schnabel led the discussion respective 
to adjustment of claims on watermelons. Mr. Graves stressed 
the magnitude of the claims as a whole and outlined the steps 
taken in the southeast to establish loading requirement. Those 
finally approved by the I. C. C. last summer provide for (a) wall- 
boarding of doors and lining of walls with 50-pound kraft paper; 
(b) use of not less than three 80-pound bales excelsior, etc., 
for a 6-inch bed for floors of cars, and (c) placing of two-inch 
excelsior padding at each end of the car. These were said to 
be satisfactory regulations. Citation was also made of water- 
melon diseases, the antragus, which causes 20 to 30 percentage 
loss of watermelon production, and stem and rot which occa- 
sions 10 per cent loss in transit, and even as high as 40 per cent 
where the melon has been cut and left in the field. Mr. Graves 
said he was convinced that rail carriers had been paying claims 
for damage caused by these diseases and also to bad packing, 
such as placing short melons with large. He roundly condemned 
“racketeering” and “unscrupulous consignees” that thwarted 
inspection of damaged shipments. Increased inspection at ship- 
ment in the southeast was related. 

Mr. Schnabel said some markets in the middle west had 
improved in respect to claims on melons, but Chicago was still 
unsatisfactory. He approved the I. C. C. rules recently obtained. 

The conference adopted a resolution accepting the papers 
of the two spokesmen as “progress reports,” commending their 
work, and recommending the loading rules be carried into effect. 

W. C. Moore led the discussion on the basis for liability 
on delayed cars of perishables and a paper prepared by E. W. 
Anderson was read for him. Other speakers included J. D. 
Shields, J. H. Patterson, M. & O.; and C. D. Hart, Sante Fe. 
The conference adopted a resolution recommending that claims 
recognized be for actual differences in market between the 
date of arrival and of date due except that when the shipment 
is held and sold on an equal and higher market that no claim 
be recognized. This action was recorded as to be formally 
recommended to the Pacific Conference. 

In the afternoon H. Bierman, of Galveston, led a discussion 
on furniture damage. He said that, unlike general conditions, 
damage claims were increasing in this class, particularly in 
L. C. L. shipments. The L. C. L. was said to be three times 
the damage of carlot. This was caused by (a) too light crates, 
(b) inadequate padding und careless handling, and (c) not 
enough visiting of manufacturers and particulraly those ship- 
ping L. C. L. by claim prevention men. A resolution was 
adopted emphasizing the three points. 

A paper by H. V. Cooper was read by W. H. Gacchell, who 
also added his views, on container and foader methods, referring 
to use in the southwest for fruits and vegetables of containers 
used in Florida and California, but damage resulting from over- 
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Wider extension of the penalty provisions covering 
L. and carlots was urged to force shippers to pack 
A resolution 


packing. 
both L. ©. 
less in a package and to use standard containers. 
was adopted upholding this view. 

Supervision at loading of fruits and vegetables was recom- 
mended by the conference in adopting and accepting the papers 
of H. V. Cooper and J. F. Riordan. Savings in this supervision 
was cited, with difficulties from separated platforms, etc., out- 
lined. 

A resolution expressing unanimity of thought and harmoni- 
ous action for all carriers relative to recommendations for cross- 
wise loading of lugs in tomato shipments was adopted follow- 
ing a paper on this subject by J. A. Parker, backed by general 
discussion. Comparisons of use of crates and lugs was cited, it 
being shown that lengthwise loading of lugs with tomatoes 
resulted in damage claims equaling the saving in container 
costs a car by their purchase instead of crates. A very low 
claim average a car was cited as applying to the crosswise 
loading, which was said preferred in California because of 
lesser costs. A one inch maximum bulge was suggested. 

On bulk or bag shipment of citrus fruits, a previous recom- 
mendation that destination carriers confer with originating 
carriers before settling these claims for crushed or bruised fruit 
was reaffimed. The view was held that no loading requirements 
for this type of movement should be recommended in view of 
the situation that would be created. 

Improvement of supervision at principal markets, outlined 
in a paper which referred particularly to St. Louis conditions, 
was commended. Handling of terminal activities by committee 
was approved. 

H. V. Cooper, general claim agent of the Missouri Pacific, at 
Houston, Texas, presided. 


EXAMINATION OF PILOTS 

A branch office of the medical section of the aeronautics 
branch to serve the middle western states has been established 
at the Kansas City airport, Kansas City, Mo., according to Col. 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. The office is in charge of the assistant medical direc- 
tor of the aeronautics branch, who will devote the major portion 
of his time to personal contacts with the medical examiners in 
the central west. 

Medical examiners of the aeronautics branch, of whom there 
are approximately 800, conduct physical examinations of candi- 
dates for airmen’s licenses, and are empowered to issue stu- 
dent permits to candidates who are eligible physically to receive 
flight instruction. 

The post at Kansas City has been assigned to Dr. Eldridge 
Adams, assistant medical director in the Washington office of 
the aeronautics branch. Dr. Adams will not conduct examina- 
tions of pilots or students in Kansas City or anywhere in his 
territory, and candidates for licenses or student permits will con- 
tinue to apply to local authorized Department of Commerce 
medical examiners as heretofore. 


CLOSE OF LAKE NAVIGATION 


Coincident with the close of navigation on the Great Lakes, 
which usually takes place early in December, the Lighthouse 
Service of the Department of Commerce is now planning the 
withdrawal of its lightships and the closing of the lighthouses. 

“Owing to the uncertainty as to the arrival of severe 
weather, and the need for maintaining the navigational aids as 
long as possible for the benefit of the last vessels, the with- 
drawal of aids must usually be done in a very limited time,” 
says the bureau. “The sudden forming of heavy ice seriously 
endangers such floating aids as buoys and lightships, and re- 
quires that the lighthouse tenders work practically night and 
day until the aids are removed. 

“Plans as now worked out by the Superintendents of Light- 
houses at Buffalo, Detroit and Milwaukee, call for the removal 
of the less important buoys and closing of minor light stations 
during the last few days of November and the first week in 
December. Upon all the lakes sufficient aids will be maintained 
to mark the heavily traveled channels up to the passing of the 
last vessel. 

“Keepers of the more isolated lighthouses will prepare their 
stations for the winter and make ready to leave for their winter 
homes early in December, but even then automatic lights will 
be put in place at some important stations to guide belated 
mariners. Radio will play its part in the closing of the light- 
houses, for the movements of the last vessels to sail from 
the more northerly ports will be reported in this manner, cer- 
tain lighthouses being kept in commission untli word comes 
that the last vessel has passed. 

“When the last of the buoys have been removed, and the 
keepers taken off the isolated stations, the winter’s work of 
repairing and painting buoys and other equipment begins. Buoys 
are taken to the various lighthouse depots where depot personnel 
and tender crews engage in putting them in condition for the 
coming season.” 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Although activity in the grain trade has slumped in the last 
day or so, the total number of full cargo grain fixtures for the 
week held up well and rates maintained their previous level 
of 8% cents from Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam. 

Walter Moore, in his weekly ocean grain freight letter of 
November 6, notes that the end of the Montreal season is fast 
approaching and says: 


There is not much tonnage in sight now, and if it turns out that 
much is wanted it won’t be difficult for owners to assess a new high 
for the year. Last year the season closed flat, with Antwerp-Rotter- 
dam 7 cents, Mediterranean 10 cents to 11 cents. Outside of a pos- 
sible pressure for Montreal to finish, the market is unchanged and 
no signs of a run up. Gulf tonnage offered yesterday at 11 cents 
to Antwerp-Rotterdam for December. The trade generally is looking 
for a good business at least for the remainder of the year, with a 
fair chance that it will run well into the new year. 


Only two fixtures of coal cargoes have been reported in 
the last week—steamer for Santos from Hampton Roads on the 
basis of $2.40 for December loading, and another for Algiers at 
$1.85 for prompt loading. 

The West Indies time charter trade has been active recently, 
five charters having been recorded in a single day in this divi- 
sion. In the transatlantic sugar trade, a steamer took a cargo 
from Cuba to the United Kingdom-Continent for November load- 
ing on the basis of 16s 9d. 

In general, the tone of the entire market is firmer and 
prompt tonnage is being gradually but steadily absorbed, point- 
ing to an improvement in conditions later. 

Negotiations proposing operation of the Tacoma Oriental 
Steamship Company’s fleet of transpacific freighters by the 
Dollar Steamship Lines were disclosed in San Francisco by R. 
Stanley Dollar just before he sailed on a round-the-world trip 
on the new liner, President Coolidge. 

The discussions, Mr. Dollar said, had been independent of 
the shipping pool of west and east coast interests, formed in 
San Francisco and headed by the Dollar group on the Pacific 
and the International Mercantile Marine on the Atlantic. 

The Tacoma Oriental Steamship Company was organized 
in April, 1928, and operates seven large freight carriers from 
Puget Sound ports to Japan, South and North China, and the 
Philippines. They carry lumber, flour and general cargoes, and 
besides hold valuable mail contracts. 

General cargo service from north Pacific ports to Phila- 
delphia was to be established by the McCormick Steamship Com- 
pany with the departure of the steamer Absaroka from Seattle, 
November 10, according to James H. Condon, general freight 
agent for the line at Philadelphia. The service is to be main- 
tained on a fortnightly basis. The ports of call will include 
Portland, San Francisco and Wilmington, Calif. Heretofore 
the line has operated only a lumber service from the Pacific 
coast. 


SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE OF NEW YORK 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The recent recommendation of the Trunk Line Association 
that the railroads serving the Port of Albany be allowed to 
absorb wharfage and handling charges at the port was the 
chief subject under discussion at the meeting of the Shippers’ 
Conference of Greater New York, November 11. 


Albany has succeeded in obtaining concessions from the 
railroads, which would be more advantageous than those obtain- 
ing at any other port, Herbert Buckley, traffic manager of the 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Company of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., said, in 
presenting a report on an investigation he had conducted for 
the conference. 


He reported that the executive committee of the Trunk Line 
Association had recently recommended that the absorption by 
the Delaware and Hudson and New York Central railroads of 
charges amounting to 60 cents a ton on all commodities moving 
through Albany to points west of Buffalo be approved and that 
Albany be placed on a parity of import and export rates with 
Baltimore, thus allowing a differential of three cents a hundred 
pounds below rates in the port of New York. 

The charges for wharfage and handling, amounting to 60 
cents a ton, would be deducted from the freight rates and 
handed to the port, thus providing funds for the development of 
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the port and attracting industry to Albany by reason of the 
lower freight rates. 

Sentiment in Albany favors the plan and various port in- 
terests there have long sought it from the railroads, estimating 
that the income from absorption would help defray the over- 
head of the Albany Port Authority in building up the Port and 
the interest on the millions of dollars which have been spent 
on piers and other port facilities. 

The members were eager to know how this would affect the 
Port of New York. 

“Before we take any action one way or the other let us 
get all the facts,” said Chairman W. H. Chandler, traffic man- 
ager of the Merchants’ Association. 

It was then agreed to refer the matter to the committee on 
terminals of which A. C. Welsh, traffic manager of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce, is chairman, for investigation and 
report. 

“This is an attempt to do at one jump what has not been 
done anywhere else,” said Mr. Buckley. “It is a condition that 
may not exist or that may not apply to other ports. New York 
has a vital interest in it.” 

Philadelphia has already announced its opposition to the 
agreement made. 

Walter P. Hedden, manager of the Bureau of Commerce of 
the Port of New York Authority, said he had investigated for 
the Port Authority. 

“We are not in a position to oppose absorption of charges,” 
he said. “It would merely create a situation in Albany similar 
to that in most of the ports up the river. The Port Authority 
is not in favor of the granting of a differential to any port be- 
low the rates in New York, but if any port deserves a differ- 
ential it is Albany.” 

The conference went on record as being opposed to the 
assessment of any additional charge for lighterage where L. C. 
L. shipments are combined with C. L. shipments, and are in- 
tended for delivery to the same steamer. 

Shippers were reminded of the new eastern class rates or- 
dered by the Commission into effect on the third of next month. 
Since no revision was made by the Commission of commodity 
rates, that subject is now being investigated by a committee of 
the trunk line railroads, it was stated by Milton P. Bauman, 
vice-chairman, and traffic manager of the Jersey City Traffic 
Advisory Committee. He said hearings would be held shortly. 

It was reported that the Commission had set December 21 
as the date for a hearing on the appeal of the Colonial Line 
against the decision of the Commission to permit the New 
Haven Railroad to continue to operate Sound Line steamers. 

W. P. Hedden, commerce manager of the Port Authority 
of New York, said the railroads had practically agreed to pre- 
serve the port differential in their eastern class rates on ex- 
port and import traffic between New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore and C. F. A. Territory. They would apply to inter- 
coastal traffic but not to coastwise. An application will be made 
to the Commission to have these rates made effective as soon 
as possible, probably by next January. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board November 11: 


Rates from China to north Atlantic and Gulf ports: The carriers 
party to this agreement are members of the New York Freight Bureau 
(Hongkong), engaged in direct transportation of freight from Indo 
China and from ports in China south of and including Foochow to 
north Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States, and members of 
the Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau participating in transportation of 
cargo from Chinese ports to north Atlantic and Gulf ports, with tran- 
shipment at Pacific Coast ports of the United States. To effect mainte- 
nance of uniform rates in respect to such freight transported either 
direct or via Pacific Coast ports the two groups of carriers have 
agreed to maintain the same rates, which are to be set forth in a 
joint freight tariff. Under the agreement all questions concerning 
rates to north Atlantic and Gulf ports brought up in one bureau are 
to be determined by that bureau and submitted to the other bureau. 
If accepted by the latter the decision is to become effective, but in 
event of disagreement as between the two groups of lines the deci- 
sion of the members of the New York Freight Bureau is to control. 
Any carrier becoming a member of either bureau is ipso facto to be- 
come a party to this agreement. 

American Scantic Line, Ine., Swedish-American Line, Swedish- 
America-Mexico Line and Rederiaktiebolaget Transatlantic (Trans- 
atlantic Steamship Company, Ltd.), with Arnold Bernstein: Under 
the terms of thé agreement Arnold Bernstein agrees not to transport 
any cargo either eastbound or westbound between New York and 
Sweden except motor vehicles, tractors, aeroplanes and motor boats 
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THE FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK is the Only publication which 
brings to you under one cover a summary of the recent Eastern, South- 
eastern, Southwestern and Western Trunk Line Decisions on Class Rates 
with ordered Scales and Tables. 


THE FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK is the Only publication which 
brings to you over two hundred Mileage, Class and Commodity Scales 
conveniently arranged in a single volume—as handy as a dictionary. 


THE FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK is the Only publication containing 
the former Conference Rulings, annotated and commented upon, thus 
making possible the continued use of the principals of these important rulings. 


THE FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK is the Only publication which 
brings to you under one cover all of the important Laws, Rules, Regula- 
tions and Practices relative to Freight Transportation. 


The ONLY Encyclopedia of Traffic and Transportation 
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or accessories and parts thereof, the entire traffic of which is to be 
apportioned on the basis of 50 per cent to Bernstein and 50 per cent 
to the other carriers. Rates are to be as mutually agreed between the 
parties, but such that shippers will save about 50 per cent of the cost 
of boxing by shipping automobiles, etc., unboxed. Contracts with ship- 
pers made by any of the parties are to be for joint account. Rates fixed 
under the agreement are to be net rates for ocean transportation and 
absorption of inland freight, insurance differentials, loading and dis- 
charging costs, qua dues, etc., is prohibited. Disputes under the 
agreement are to be adjusted by arbitration. The agreement is to 
continue until December 31, 1933, with provision for extension to De- 
cember 31, 1935, and from year to year thereafter subject to six 
months’ notice of withdrawal prior to expiration of any year. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company with McCormick Steamship 
Company, Nelson Steamship Company and Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany: Agreement provides for through shipments between north Pa- 
cific coast ports to the United States and Mexico, Canal Zone, Cuba, 
Caribbean Sea, South America and Central America ports served by 
Panama Mail. Southbound through rates to Caribbean Sea ports and 
South America are to be same as local tariff rates of Panama Mail 
from San Francisco. To Mexico, Canal Zone, Cuba and Central Amer- 
ica through rates are to be local rates of Panama Mail plus specified 
arbitraries except on certain designated commodities on which Pan- 
ama Mail local rates from San Francisco are to be charged. North- 
bound through rates are to be Panama Mail’s local rates to San Fran- 
cisco plus arbitrary of $5, except on sugar from Central America on 
which arbitrary is to be $1.50 per ton, and on coffee from Buenaven- 
tura, Puerto Colombia and Cartagena on which Panama Mail’s local 
rates are to apply. Panama Mail is to absorb 15 cent state tolls and 
one-half of in-transit entry charge on all traffic, and 50 cents per ton 
drayage on lots of less than 100 tons. When through shipments move 
on Panama Mail local rates that carrier is to absorb coastwise car- 
riers’ charges for transportation between San Francisco and north 
Pacific ports, while on shipments on which arbitrary is applicable 
Panama Mail is to absorb the difference when coastwise carriers’ 
rates shown in tariff attached to the agreement are in excess of the 
arbitrary. Coastwise carriers are to absorb 50 per cent of in-transit 
entry charge and on shipments of less than 100 tons 50 cents per ton 
drayage charge and 5 cents per ton state toll. When shipments north- 
bound or southbound equal or exceed 100 tons coastwise carriers are 
to call direct at Panama Mail’s dock, eliminating drayage and 5 cents 
per ton state toll. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Ltd., and Pacific Steamship Company: Arrangement covers 
through shipments of silk from Oriental base ports of loading of Ca- 
nadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., to United States Atlantic coast ports 
of call of Dollar Line, with transhipment at Seattle or Victoria and 
San Francisco. Through rates are to be the same as applicable direct 
line conference rates, of which the Canadian Pacific is to receive 50 
per cent, while remainder is to be apportioned between Pacific Steam- 
ship Company and Dollar Line in the ratios set forth in the agree- 
ment. Transhipment cost at Seattle or Victoria is to be absorbed 
50 per cent by Canadian Pacific, 1624 per cent by Pacific Steamship 
Company and 331%4 per cent by Dollar Line. When shipments of all 
cargo to be transferred at San Francisco aggregate less than 100 tons 
cost of transfer and inward and outward tolls are to be absorbed one- 
third by Pacific Steamship Company and two-thirds by Dollar Line. 
When tonnage equals or exceeds 100 tons Pacific Steamship Company 
is to make delivery to Dollar pier and the latter assumes outward toll 
only. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Los Angeles 
Steamship Company. Through billing arrangement covering ship- 
ments of canned pineapple from Hawaiian Island ports served by 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, with transhipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor. Through rate specified in the agreement is to be 
apportioned between the participating carriers on the basis of 39 per 
cent to Los Angeles Steamship Company and 61 per cent to Lucken- 
bach Gulf. Drayage charges at Los Angeles Harbor are to be borne 
by the lines in the same ratio as the through rate is apportioned, 
while inbound wharfage is to be absorbed by Los Angeles and out- 
bound wharfage by Luckenbach Gulf. 


Gulf Pacific Line with Los Angeles Steamship Company: Arrange- 
ment covers through movement of canned pineapple from Hawaiian 
Island ports served by Los Angeles Steamship Company to designated 
inland points in the United States at through rates as set forth in 
the memorandum of agreement filed. Transportation from Hawaiian 
Islands to Los Angeles Harbor is to be effected by Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Company and from Los Angeles Harbor to New Orleans by Gulf 
Pacific Line, for which service the former carrier is to receive 39 per 
cent of the division of the through rates specified in the agreeemnt 
and Gulf Pacific Line 61 per cent, the cost of transhipment at Los 
Angeles Harbor to be absorbed by these two carriers on the same 
basis as their proportion of the through rate is divided. 'Transporta- 
tion from New Orleans to destination is to be effected by a river 
earrier (Inland Waterways Corporation), which is to receive the re- 
oe mare of the through rate and absorb handling charges at New 

rleans. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha: Through billing arrangement covering shipments from United 
States Gulf loading ports of Luckenbach Gulf to the Orient, with tran- 
shipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. Through rates are 
to be same as direct line conference rates and are to be apportioned 
equally between the two carriers, each of which is to absorb one-half 
of cost of transhipment. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Nippon Yusen Kaisha: 
Covers through shipments from United States Atlantic Coast loading 
ports of Luckenbach to Oriental ports via Los Angeles Harbor or San 
Francisco. The basis of through rates, apportionment thereof and 
absorption of transhipment costs under this agreement are to be same 
as under preceding agreement. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Furness, Withy & 
Company, Ltd.: Arrangement in respect to through shipments of 
canned goods, dried fruit, beans, peas and rice from Pacific Coast 
ports of call of Luckenbach to Halifax, N. S., and St. Johns, New- 
foundland, with transhipment at Boston. Through rates and minimum 
bill of lading charges and apportionment thereof as between the lines 
are to be as set forth in rate list attached to and forming part of 
the agreement. 

Panama Pacific Line with Scandinavian American Line: Arrange- 
ment covers through transportation of passengers from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles to Kristiansand and Oslo, Norway, and Copenhagen, 
Denmark; through fares to be the sum of the local fares of Panama 
Pacific Line from Los Angeles or San Francisco to New York, less $25, 
and the local fares of the Scandinavian American Line from New York 
to destination. Interchange of passengers transported under the agree- 
ment is to be effected at New York. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Bermuda & West 
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Indies Steamship Company, Ltd.: Through billing arrangement cover- 
ing shipments from United States Pacific coast ports to Hamilton, 
Bermuda, with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to be 
the combination of the local rates of the participating carriers plus 
cost of transhipment. 


Modifications of Agreements 


Extends the scope of the conference agreement (62-3) approved 
by board March 10, 1925, to include shipments from Indo-China and 
Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Swatow and other ports in China south of 
Foochow. The agreement presently in effect covers shipments to 
United States Atlantic and Gulf ports from Hongkong only. 

Changes the provisions of the present agreement (62-4), which 
permits withdrawal of member lines immediately upon giving notice, 
so as to require three months’ notice to the secretary before with- 
drawal from membership in the conference may become effective. 

Union Steamship Company of New Zealand, Ltd., with Dimon 
Steamship Corporation: Modifies agreement approved by the board 
December 18, 1929, covering through shipments from Atlantic coast 
ports to designated New Zealand ports at direct line rates which are 
to be apportioned equally between the participating carriers. The 
only change to be effected by the modification submitted is to limit 
the proportion of the through rate to be received by Union Steamship 
Company to a minimum of $7 per ton, weight or measurement. All 
other terms of the agreement are to continue as presently in effect. 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc.; Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc.: The two modifications of agreements provides for through 
movement of shipments from the Orient to United States Gulf ports 
and from United States Gulf ports to the Orient, respectively, with 
transhipment at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland or Seattle. The 
purpose of the modifications is to eliminate the ports of San Francisco, 
Seattle and Portland as transhipment ports from these agreements 
= to discontinuance of direct service thereto by Osaka Shosen 

aisha. 


Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc.: 
Modifies agreement covering through shipments from the Orient to 
Atlantic coast ports, with transhipment at San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland or Seattle, which was approved by the board April 30, 1930. 
Because of discontinuance of service to San Francisco, Seattle and 
Portland by Osaka Shosen Kaisha approval is requested of elimination 
of those ports as ports of transhipment under the agreement. Through 
rates and apportionment thereof set forth in the agreement on file are 
to continue in effect as respects cargo transhipped at Los Angeles. 

Andrew Weir & Company with Gulf Pacific Line: Modifies agree- 
ment between American & Indian Line and Gulf Pacific Line, covering 
through shipments from Pacific Coast ports to ports in Egypt, India 
and Persian Gulf, with transhipment at New Orleans, approved by the 
board September 2, 1931. At the time of the approval of this agree- 
ment the American & Indian Line was a joint service of Ellerman & 
Bucknall Steamship Company, Ltd., and Andrew Weir & Company. 
The modification requests board approval of withdrawal of Andrew 
Weir & Company as a participating carrier in this agreement for the 
reason that it is no longer to participate in the American & Indian 
Line service from Gulf ports. The agreement approved September 2, 
1931, will continue in effect unchanged as between American & Indian 
—, a & Bucknall Steamship Company, Ltd.) and Gulf 
Pacific Line. 


Cancellations of Agreements 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with North Pacific Australia 
Line: This agreement was approved by the board July 9, 1930, and 
covered through shipments from north Atlantic ports to Australia, 
with transhipment at San Francisco. Cancellation of agreement due 
to discontinuance of operation of North Pacific Australia Line. 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Gulf Pacific Line: Agreement cancelled 
covered through movement of shipments from Oriental ports to United 
States Gulf ports, with transhipment at Seattle or San Francisco. 
Cancellation due to discontinuance of direct service to San Francisco 
or Seattle by Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 


SHIPPING BOARD SERVICES 


The Shipping Board has adopted resolutions calling on the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation to investigate and report with re- 
spect to whether or not vessels of the America, France and Yan- 
kee lines could be disposed of to privately owned and operated 
lines under the American flag operating in the north Atlantic, 
and whether vessels of the American-Gulf-Orient Line could be 
disposed of to the Isthmian Line. Members of the board said 
the resolutions were not discussed at the regular weekly meet- 
ing November 11, the action with respect to them having been 
taken prior to that meeting. 


In connection with proposed sale of the America France, 
Yankee and American Gulf Orient lines, the Shipping Board has 
taken action to ascertain whether ocean mail contracts would 
be available for purchase of the lines. Inquiry will be made of 
the Postmaster-General to obtain the desired information. The 
America France Line is operated for the Fleet Corporation by 
the Cosmopolitan Shipping Company, Inc.; the Yankee Line by 
Rogers and Webb; and the American Gulf Orient by the Tampa 
Inter-Ocean Steamship Company. 





INTERCOASTAL CONFERENCE 


A committee representing intercoastal water carriers, No- 
vember 7, met with the committee of the Shipping Board 
appointed to confer with the steamship committee with respect 
to reestablishment of the intercoastal steamship conference. It 
was announced that the intercoastal situation had been discussed 
and that the steamship committee “reports progress in coopera- 
tive efforts to stabilize the trade.” 

It was understood that the board’s committee, consisting of 
Chairman O’Connor and Commissioners Plummer and Smith, 
received information as to developments in New York recently 
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relating to the reorganization or reestablishment of the inter- 
coastal conference. (See Traffic World, Nov. 7.) 

The committee representing the intercoastal carriers that 
met with the board’s committee consisted of R. A. Nicol, chair- 
man, Quaker Line; John McAuliffe, Isthmian Line; C. G. Dimon, 
Dimon Steamship Company; E. H. Cocke, Panama Pacific Line, 
and Edgar F. Luckenbach, Luckenbach Steamship Company. 


LARGEST U. S.-BUILT SHIP TO BE LAUNCHED 


The largest United States-built liner will be launched De- 
sember 5, at Camden, N. J., according to A. J. Tyrer, commis- 
sioner of the Commerce Department’s Bureau of Navigation. 

The new liner being constructed for the United States Lines 
is to be named Manhattan, and will be the first of two 30,000 
gross ton ships being built for the New York-Southampton serv- 
ice, each representing an investment of approximately $10,000,- 
000, of which $9,515,000 will be for the structure and about 
$750,000 for furnishings and equipment. 

The vessel measures 705 feet in length, 86 feet molded beam, 
and will have accommodations for approximately 1,300 passen- 
gers. The sea speed will be about 20 knots. 


SPLIT DELIVERY ORDER 


The Shipping Board in the so-called split delivery case, No. 
45, Associated Jobbers and Manufacturers vs. American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship Company et al., has further postponed the effec- 
tive date of its order to 30 days from November 10. The date 
was postponed because the federal court for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, which upheld the order of the board in the 
case of Isthmian Steamship Company et al. vs. United States 
of America, had not yet issued its formal decision. (See Traffic 
World, Oct. 17, p. 819.) 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Transfer of $84,900 previously allotted to Westchester Creek, 
New York, to Port Chester Harbor, New York, has been ap- 
proved by Acting Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison. 

An allotment of $25,000 for dredging Fall River Harbor, 
Mass., has been approved by Acting Secretary of War F. Tru- 
bee Davison. 


WATER-RAIL CLASS RATES 


Coastwise steamship lines, through W. J. Sedgman, their 
tariff publishing agent, have asked sixth section permission to 
publish, on not less than five days’ notice but not before De- 
cember 3, rates to take the place of rates in his I. C. C. Nos. 
206, 207 and 209, from eastern groups to central freight, to 
western trunk line and to a small part of eastern trunk line 
territories, which will be related to the all-rail class rates pre- 
scribed in the eastern class rate revision. The all-rail rates 
will be operative on December 3. The desire is to have new 
rail-water rates related to them effective on the same day. 

According to the Sedgman petition, it has been impossible 
for the steamer lines to get their tariffs ready for filing on 
statutory notice because the railroad tariff publishing agents 
could not furnish the data as to the new all-rail rates to enable 
the carriers by water to get their tariffs ready on time. Sedg- 
man says that unless he is given authority to publish on short 
notice, the present rail-water rates that will continue in effect, 
in many instances, will be higher than the new all-rail rates. 
He has also asked authority to publish a rule saying that if 
combinations by a particular route make a lower charge than 
the through rates, then the combinations will apply. 


BARGE LINE TRANSIT STOPPING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were made November 12 in No. 23510, American 
Warehousemen’s Association et al. vs. Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration et al., by Harry C. Ames for the complainants and Nuel 
D. Belnap for the government’s barge line about the practice of 
the defendants of stopping sugar in transit for periods ranging 
from 60 days to a year, at a cost of 25 cents a ton for sixty 
days graduated up to $5.45 a ton for a year. The complaining 
warehousemen claimed that the barge line was affording free 
storage because one of its witnesses, according to Ames, testi- 
fied that no charge was made for storage and admitted that 
while the freight was being held, stopped according to the lan- 
guage of the tariff, the liability of the barge line was that of a 
warehouseman. 

Ames contended that the service was not transportation 
and that the charge of 25 cents covered only the labor cost of 
the stopping service. Admitting, he said, that the cost to the 
barge line of labor was only 15.8 cents a ton, as testified, the 
remainder, if called a charge for storage, was much less than 
the cost shown by the commercial warehousemen and much 
less than their charges, fixed by competition, for sixty days 
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storage. If the service was storage, he said, the barge line was 
giving a concession in violation of law. He said the warehouse- 
men knew that before the stopping in transit was inaugurated 
they had business but that after it was instituted they had 
none. The storage, he said, was in connection with joint rail 
and barge rates. The fact that all patrons of the barge line 
were treated with equality, he said, was no defense against an 
allegation of concession under the second section of the inter- 
state commerce act. He claimed that the practice was a viola- 
tion of the first three sections of that statute and that all the 
complainants were asking was for a cease and desist order. 

The fact that the Commission had not the minimum rate 
power in connection with rates to which a carrier by water 
was a party, he said, did not make the Commission powerless 
to prevent concessions evidenced by charging 25 cents a ton 
for a service for which commercial warehouses made charges 
ranging from 120 to 180 cents. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Lee, Mr. Ames said 
that his clients were shippers in the sense that warehouses 
were shippers in the McCormick warehouse case. He claimed 
that the low stopping or transit charge placed an undue burden 
upon all other freight carried by the barge line. No carrier, 
he said, could carry all sorts of traffic at a loss. Perhaps, he 
added, the subsidized barge line could. He asserted that the 
defense of the barge line amounted to a defiance of the Com- 
mission in the form of an admission that it did the thing 
charged and an inquiry as to what the Commission was going to 
do about it. 

In his defense of the practice Mr. Belnap asked three ques- 
tions, the first being as to whether the complainant had proved 
that the charge made was inadequate, second as to whether 
the association could complain, there being no privity between 
it and the barge line, and third, as to whether Congress had 
given the Commission any power to make an order in a matter 
of this kind. His answer was no to each proposition. He 
said that it was only after the freight got into the warehouse 
that the barge line performed any service. Then he said it 
performed additional service, the labor cost of which was 15.8 
cents a ton. He said that there had been no showing of a 
similarity of conditions in the warehouse services performed in 
connection with traffic moving by barge line and service per- 
formed by the complaining warehousemen. He said that it 
was a private quarrel. 

No part of the cost of $72,000 a year for terminal property 
leased by the barge line at Memphis, Tenn., he said, was 
charged against the traffic in question. The barge line, he said, 
had to have the terminal and that if it were not used for sugar 
traffic the expense would still be $72,000 a year. Perhaps, he 
suggested, the question of the adequacy of the charge was not 
material. He pointed out that the charges ran from 25 cents a 
ton to $5.45 a ton. 

No shipper, Mr. Belnap said, was here complaining. He 
said he was not in defiance of the Commission when he said 
that Congress had not given it jurisdiction to prescribe mini- 
mum rates when one of the parties to a rate was a carrier by 
water. 

If he went with Mr. Ames and admitted that the barge line 
was violating the first section of the interstate commerce act, 
Mr. Belnap said, the Commission would not have power to issue 
an order. Nothing he could admit or deny, he said, could give 
or deprive the Commission of jurisdiction. It was impossible, 
he said, for the Commission not to affirm the report of the 
examiner, which was against the complaining warehousemen. 
The examiner, Mr. Belnap said, had said that the complainants 
had not shown the charges to be inadequate. But even if it were 
conceded, said he, that the facts were as Mr. Ames thought 
them to be, the Commission could not find a thing about which 
it could issue an order. Under section 3, he said, there had to 
be undue preference to match undue prejudice and that there 
could not be one without the other. He submitted that there 
had been no showing of any such situation as that. 


WATERWAY REGULATION 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


Operations of the Inland Waterways Corporation continue to 
provide problems for those concerned in transportation by rail, 
and illustrate in striking manner the importance of regulation 
in connection with all common carriers of freight in the United 
States, whether by rail, water or highway. Two instances of 
this are worthy of attention, all the more because they result 
from actions by governmental agency in the operation of gov- 
ernment property, and because one of them has necessitated 
the intervention of the President of the United States himself— 
which intervention took place as recently ag October 16, last. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation, according to this dis- 
patch, had established low water-and truck rates for cotton by 
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agreement with truck operators, resulting in diversion of busi- 
ness from the rails. To hold this business, the rail carriers 
would have to cut their regular rates to meet the truck-water 
rates, with a corresponding loss of revenue. 

Neither the rates charged by the trucks to connect 
with the barge line, nor the port-to-port rates of the barge line 
were or are subject to regulation by any authority, whereas the 
rail rates are, of course, subject to direct control by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Protests of the rail carriers to 
the chief executive of the Inland Waterways Corporation having 
proved unavailing, the rmatter was brought to the attention of 
President Hoover, who, on October 16, ordered the corporation 
to suspend the low truck-water rates, and there the matter, 
seemingly, rests for the present. 

The other instance concerns a special rate of one dollar per 
bale of cotton established by the Waterways Corporation for 
consignments of cotton in lots of 2,000 bales from Memphis to 
New Orleans. This rate compares with the regular rail rate of 
75 cents per 100 pounds “carrier privilege” equivalent to 60 
cents per 100 pounds for compressed cotton. The rail rate is 
an “any quantity” rate applying to one, one hundred, or one 
thousand bales, and is about three times the special rate estab- 
lished by the barge line. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has always recog- 
nized the “carload” as the minimum unit for which a “quantity 
rate” lower than the “less-than-carload” rate might be estab- 
lished, but in the case of cotton the same rate applies on car- 
load and less-than-carload quantities. The reason for this is to 
prevent discrimination between large and small concentrators 
of cotton. Compressed cotton, as a general practical average, 
will load about 60 bales to a car. The Waterways Corporation 
unit of 2,000 bales would, therefore, equal some 34 carloads and 
the water rate would be about 20 cents per 100 pounds. 

The rail carriers »rotested to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and were told that the Commission had no power 
to deal with the matter.’ The Secretary of War and his superior, 
the President of the United States, had full control and no one 
else could do anything about it. They pointed out that, so far 
as shippers were concerned, the result of the barge line’s rate 
would be to place every small dealer and every small market in 
cotton at a disadvantage. They said that if they were permitted 
to make “trainload” rates they could perhaps make some profit 
at one dollar per bale én consignments of 2,000 bales, but they 
were none too sure of that. And they recognized that they 
could not obtain permission to make such rates. Finally the 
War Department ordered the rate suspended pending a “hear- 
ing” of all parties concerned, which hearing is now taking place. 
And there the matter rests at present. 

The executive in charge of the Waterways Corporation has 
devoted much fervid rhetoric of late years to the necessity of ‘‘co- 
ordinating” all forms of transportation in the United States. It 
seems to this writer that the first step to a real coordination is 
to bring the port-to-port water rates, at least so far as the 
Mississippi and Warricr operations are concerned, under the 
same control as the rail rates. So long as port-to-port business 
can be done without rate control, the only “coordination” of 
rail-water transportation possible is of a kind that is no co- 
ordination at all in a real sense. It is grossly unfair to place 
at disposal of barge lines an almost nation-wide structure of 
rail-water through roufes and joint rates with one factor of 
those rates unregulated by the authority which regulates the 
other factors. . 

That a time like the present should be chosen by agents 
of the United States government for experiments of this sort 
is, to say the very least, most improper. It is hardly too much 
to call this behavior of the Waterways Corporation plain piracy. 
It is not a case of new competition by transportation of a kind 
that justifies itself on the ground of economy, for the official 
figures of the corporation itself prove the contrary. 

Transportation of.freight on artificial inland waterways, 
costing hundreds of millions of public money to create and 
many millions of public money annually to maintain, is costly 
transportation, and no amount of sophistry will suffice to de- 
ceive ordinarily intelligent people into believing otherwise. 
Even with the channels built and maintained free of charge, 
to those who use them, the capital employed in the tugs, barges 
and terminals has thus far failed to earn a dollar of return on 
the investment. This is true both of the capital provided by 
the taxpayers for the Inland Waterways Corporation and of that 
embarked by private individuals in the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line and the American Barge Line, with which the Waterways 
Corporation is in competition. 

And the chief executive of that corporation has the amazing 
effrontery to term the just criticism that the corporation’s activi- 
ties have merited and incurred, the work of “paid propagandists.” 





BARGE SERVICE EXTENSIONS 
The Commission has assigned for hearing at the Gibson 
hotel at Cincinnati, O., November 30, before W. N. Brown, as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of Traffic, applications of the 
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Mississippi Valley Barge Line and of the American Barge Line 
for certificates authorizing extension of their services. The 
Mississippi Valley line is seeking authority to operate on that 
portion of the Mississippi River between Cairo, Ill., and St. 
Louis, Mo., (E. St. Louis, Ill.), and intermediate points, and the 
American line is seeking authority to operate on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers between Glassport, Pa., and other points in 
the Pittsburgh district and New Orleans, and intermediate 
points. The Commission said the hearings would be confined 
to the question of whether the applicants were entitled to the 
certificates sought, and that no evidence would be received with 
respect to what through routes and joint rates should be estab- 
lished pursuant to such certificates, if granted. 


ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


Possible conflict between federal and state power with re- 
spect to the St. Lawrence waterway project has been indicated 
by further correspondence between the New York State Power 
Authority and Secretary of State Stimson. In a letter to the 
latter the power commission has indicated dissatisfaction with 
statements made by the secretary in his last communication to 
the power commission as to the rights of the state of New 
York. The state authorities have asked the secretary whether 
the federal government in its negotiations with Canada and in 
its recommendations to Congress will recognize the sole own- 
ership of the state in the waters of the river and its bed, within 
its boundaries, as well as the right of the state to develop and 
dispose of water power. The state authorities said a favorable 
answer to that question would assure cooperation between 
state and federal agencies on the project. 


BARGE LINE COTTON RATES 


The suspended cotton rates of the Federal Barge Lines were 
considered November 12 at a special meeting of the advisory 
board of the Inland Waterways Corporation. Major General T. 
Q. Ashburn, chairman of the corporation’s board, and the mem- 
bers of the advisory board present conferred with Secretary of 
War Hurley. At the close of the day it was announced that a 
report of the advisory board relating to the matter had been 
taken under advisement by the Secretary. At the same time the 
report of Nuel D. Belnap, of counsel for the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, who conducted the hearing on the suspended rates 
at Memphis, Tenn., October 22, 23 and 24, to the Secretary of 
War, was made public. The Secretary has yet to make his 
ruling on the rates. 

The members of the advisory board who attended the meet- 
ing were: James E. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; Wilmer M. Jacoby, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. A. Brown, Birmingham, Ala.; W. P. O’Neal, 
The other 
member of the board, E. M. Antrim, of Chicago, Ill., was not 
present. 


Mr. Belnap stated in his report that the barge line, October 
6, 1931, established from Memphis, Tenn., and Helena, Ark., to 
New Orleans, La., port-to-port rates of 20 cents a 100 pounds 
($1 a bale) on cotton compressed in high density bales, and of 
25 cents a 100 pounds ($1.25 a bale) on cotton compressed in 
standard density bales, such rates to apply only when 2,000 
bales as a minimum were tendered on one bill of lading. Pro- 
tests having been made by competing railroads, said he, the 
rates were suspended October 16 at the direction of the Acting 
Secretary of War, pending an investigation into the propriety 
thereof. Mr. Relnap was instructed to submit a report “which 
will be confined to finding of facts.”’ 

Reviewing the cotton rate structure involved, Mr. Belnap 
said: 


The Federal Barge Line maintains a rather complete structure 
of joint through rail-barge rates on cotton from interior points, via 
either Memphis, Helena or Vicksburg, to New Orleans, such rates, 
with some few exceptions, being made on the usual differential basis, 
i. e., less than contemporaneous all-rail rates by an amount equal to 
20 per cent of the all-rail rate between the ports where the Barge 
Line handles the traffic. The differential observed in respect of rail- 
barge rates applying via Memphis or Helena is 12 cents per hundred 
pounds, the all-rail rate from Jackson, Mich., to New Orleans, for 
example, being 75 cents, and the barge-rail rate 63 cents, both per 
hundred pounds. The rates just named likewise apply from Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Such rates include 15 cents as representing the cost of 
compressing the cotton. Therefore, the net amounts thereof to cover 
the transportation service rendered are 60 cents via all-rail routes 
and 48 cents via the Barge route. These are the equivalent of $3 
per bale all-rail and $2.40 per bale via barge. 

From Newport, Ark., as a representative point west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the joint through rates, including compression, are 
88 cents per hundred pounds, all-rail, and 76 cents per hundred pounds 
via rail-and-barge. Eliminating that portion of the rate which covers 
the accessorial service of compression, the net rates are 70 cents 
all-rail and 58 cents via rail-and-barge, these being the equivalent 
of $3.50 and $2.90 per bale, respectively. 

By agreement with the carriers, and out of the existing joint 
through rail-barge rate structure, the Federal Barge Line receives 
20 cents per hundred pounds ($1 per bale) gross revenue for its 
service from either Memphis or Helena to New Orleans... . 

Heretofore very little cotton has been trucked from point of pro- 
duction to the compress point, and even less has been trucked from 
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the compress point either to a river landing for further transporta- 
tion by water or to a final destination. 

This year there has ‘been a very substantial increase in the 
trucking of cotton, both into and out of compress points, not only 
in Memphis territory but in the cotton producing territory adjacent 
to the Gulf ports. In the. Memphis territory the trucking costs are 
such that a producer or dealer can truck cotton either from point of 
production or from a compress point to river landings at a cost of 
approximately one cent per bale per mile. For a haul of 150 miles 
this would mean a trucking cost of $1.50 per bale or 30 cents per 
hundred pounds. West of the river 80 per cent of the cotton now at 
concentration points has been trucked in. East of the river the pro- 
portion, while not so great, is extremely large, particularly as com- 
pared with other years. . 

Apparently this trucking situation in the Memphis territory has 
developed to such a large extent this year by reason of the belief 
on the part of the shippers that by combining truck with barge 
transportation they could eget their cotton to New Orleans at a cost 
substantially less than if the joint through all-rail or rail-barge rates 
were applied. 

The proposed rates, when combined with the existing level of 
trucking charges, would produce aggregate charges for through trans- 
portation from interior points to New Orleans substantially below 
those now provided by the existing joint through rate structure. 
For example, and for comvenience, naming the charges in dollars 
and cents per bale, the existing rate structure provides on cotton, 
including the cost of compression, from Jackson to New Orleans, 
$3.75 all-rail and $3.15 rail-and-barge. The truck charge from Jack- 
son, at which there is a high density press, to Memphis, including 
the compression charge, is $1.75, which, plus the $1 rate beyond, 
would make the total chafge $2.75 per bale. Such total charge is $1 
per bale less than the existing all-rail rate and 40 cents per bale 
less than the existing joint through rail-barge rate. 


Mr. Belnap sets forth sixteen findings and conclusions of 
fact, the first half of them being devoted to matters relied 
upon by proponents of the suspended rates and the last half 
to the opposition. They follow: 


(1) The suspended rates would open up to cotton produced in 
the Memphis territory substantially increased markets, particularly 
in the export trade and in New England, and thereby the producers 
and dealers in cotton in the Memphis territory would benefit. The 
markets so to be openecl up to a larger extent are those which 
Memphis territory now hes difficulty in reaching. The present diffi- 
culties at Memphis are laygely the result of low cost trucking trans- 
portation within cotton producing areas, adjacent to the Gulf ports, 
and the establishment within such areas of reduced truck competi- 
tive rail rates which perrnit cotton from such areas to move to the 
ports on a much lower basis of charges than applies to cotton mov- 
ing from Memphis territory under the existing all-rail or rail-barge 
rate structure. 

(2) The immediate effect of the suspended rates was to increase 
the price received by producers for cotton by amounts ranging from 
$1.50 a bale downward, the increase in prices being relatively smaller 
at the points more distant from the river. It is probable, however, 
that, over a long period, the producer would not receive the entire 
benefit of the reduced transportation charges, but that, in the end 
he would divide it with’ the manufacturer purchasing the cotton. 
There is no evidence of record on which to predicate an opinion as 
to the proportions into which the saving in transportation cost would 
be so divided. 

(3) Conservatively computed, it would cost the Federal Barge 
Line for operating expenses attaching to terminal and line-haul 
handling 60 cents a bale for either high or standard density cotton 
from Memphis or Helene to New Orleans, leaving 40 cents a bale 
on high density cotton and 65 cents a bale on standard density cotton 
to cover traffic and overhead expenses and profit. Computations based 
on exact cost, and assuming that each tow handles 4,000 tons (the 
downstream tow capacity being 10,000 tons or upward), shows a total 
cost of 45 cents per bale, leaving 65 cents out of the high density 
rate and 80 cents out of the standard density rate to cover traffic 
and general expenses and profit. In these computations nothing has 
been included for taxes, bond interest, or dividends to stockholders, 
this for two reasons. In the first place, such items are not operat- 
ing expenses, and in the second place the Federal Barge Line does 
not pay such items. In normal times, as is evidenced by repeated 
statements of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the operating 
expenses for carriers generally will approximate two-thirds of their 
reventies, the excess one-third being available to cover taxes, bond 
interest, and dividends. Based on the revenue and cost figures given 
for the Barge Line above, which are directed squarely to the traffic 
here involved, the suspended rates would leave to the Barge Line, 
after all operating expenses are paid, substantially more than a third 
of the revenue received. Evidence as to average costs on all traffic 
over the entire system, including both the Warrior River and the 
upper Mississippi River ¢dlivisions, has not been considered in making 
the above finding, there being no showing of similarity of circum- 
stances and conditions. 

(4) Under the suspended rates, the Barge Line would receive 
gross revenue on high density cotton identically the same as, and on 
standard density cotton 5 cents per hundred pounds in excess of, the 
gross revenue received by it out of the existing joint through rail- 
barge .rate structure on cotton. The cost of terminal handling 
at origin and destination on 2,000-bale lots is shown as 23 cents 
per bale (4.6 cents per hundred pounds) less than the cost of terminal 
handling on cotton in the smaller quantities in which it is commonly 
received under existing joint rates. Consequently, the suspended rates 
as applied to 2,000-bale lots will yield the Barge Line on high density 
cotton 4.6 cents per hundred pounds and on standard density 9.6 
cents per hundred pounds more by way of net revenue than is now 
received by way of divisions under the joint rail-barge rates. 

(5) The suspended rates do not appear out of line with rates 
quoted and maintained by other barge line carriers on cotton on the 
Mississippi River and other streams and by the Federal Barge Lines 
on the Warrior River. In so far as other carriers are concerned, 
however, there is no showing of similarity of circumstances and 
conditions to justify a conclusion as to what should be the relation- 
ship as between Federal Barge Line rates and the rates of other 
earriers. Comparing the suspended rates with the port-to-port rates 
which the Federal Barge Line maintains on the Warrior River indi- 
eates that, differences in line-haul transportation costs considered, 
the suspended rates are relatively no lower than the rates which 
the Federal Barge Line has maintained for more than a year past 
for port-to-port application from Birmingham and Holt to the Gulf. 
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(6) The suspended rates are three times or more higher than 
the Federal Barge Line maintains for port-to-port application on grain 
in full barge-load quantities on the lower Mississippi. They are also 
higher in varying amounts than the port-to-port rates maintained 
by the Barge Line on a great variety of commodities from Memphis 
to New Orleans. The line-haul costs of transporting cotton are 
identically the same as the line-haul costs on all other freight. There 
is undoubtedly a difference in terminal costs, but the exact extent 
thereof is not shown by the evidence. It may be concluded, however, 
that the terminal costs for handling cotton are relatively low, and 
that in most instances the net revenue which the Barge Line would 
receive from the suspended rates would exceed the net revenue re- 
ceived from handling other commodities in a port-to-port movement. 

7. It is impossible to come to any exact conclusion from the evi- 
dence of record as to how much cotton will be handled by barge 
lines, excluding the Federal Barge Line. The shippers of cotton ex- 
pressed extreme confidence in their ability to move practically the 
entire amount of cotton which will go from Memphis territory to 
New Orleans for export by truck to river landings,, and then by barge 
beyond at rates similar to those here under suspension, this irrespec- 
tive of whether the Federal Barge Lines engaged in the traffic or not. 
The rail carriers expressed extreme doubt that such will be the case, 
pointing out that there has been no such movement by barge in 
previous years. This latter fact is, however, in part explained by the 
absence of truck or free cotton in previous years. It is freely ad- 
mitted by all that a very large, if not the larger, part of this year’s 
crop is moving to the concentrating points by truck, a situation which 
has not heretofore obtained. Undoubtedly, the restoration of the sus- 
pended rates would greatly increase the amount to move under a 
combination of truck-barge rates. A representative of the Rock 
Island Railroad estimated that it would at least double the 
amount so to be moved. A _ representative of the Illinois Central 
Railroad estimated that, in the absence of the Federal Barge Line, 
but a few thousand bales would so move. The best that can be said 
is that, in the absence of the Federal Barge Line, the quantity is 
likely to be extremely substantial. This is so because of the vast 
amount of cotton which is being trucked and which, consequently, 
can not economically move beyond except by barge, and because the 
shippers have purchased all of the available free cotton on the basis 
of barge rates approximately those here under suspension. Such ship- 
pers will naturally exhaust every means to secure barge transporta- 
tion by some company or other since, if they are ultimately forced to 
pay all-rail or the joint through rail-barge rates, they will suffer very 
substantial losses. Many shippers have been offered contracts for 
handling either all or a portion of their New Orleans business by 
barge, but in the main none of such contracts have been concluded, 
the shippers expressing a preference for handling by the established 
agency of the Federal Barge Line, if that is possible. Unquestion- 
ably, there is a vast amount of water equipment on the Mississippi 
River and on streams tributary thereto. The in-and-out water-borne 
commerce of Memphis alone, in 1930, was 1,404,000 tons, of which the 
Federal Barge Line handled only 325,000 tons. The excess of more 
than a million tons had to move in some kind of equipment. Neither 
the extent to which such equipment is suitable for cotton loading, 
nor the extent to which it is now tied up in traffic from which it 
could not be diverted for cotton handling, is, however, shown by the 
record. 


8. The suspended rates, when combined with truck transporta- 
tion, will provide aggregate transportation charges from _ interior 
points to New Orleans for local or shipside delivery, and from 
interior points via New Orleans, thence water beyond to New England 
destinations, substantially below the reasonable and otherwise lawful 
rates recently prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for all-rail application in the General Cotton Investigation, Docket 
17000, part 3. Such charges will also be substantially below the exist- 
ing joint through rail-barge rates made on the usual differential 
basis under the corresponding all-rail rates. If the existing joint 
through rates from Memphis territory to New Orleans are not re- 
duced, such rates will become mere ‘“‘paper’’ rates, in that they will 
earry little, if any, traffic. If such rates are reduced, it will provide 
for interior shippers located in Memphis territory, and for receivers 
at New Orleans, lower rates than are elsewhere applied for similar 
distances from other interior territories to other ports. Such a result 
would destroy the relationship as between interior territories and 
as between ports which the Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 
scribed as lawful for the all-rail adjustment in the General Cotton 
Investigation. To some extent there have already been departures 
from that all-rail adjustment, particularly in the cotton producing 
areas adjacent to the Gulf ports, where the rail carriers have reduced 
rates to meet truck competition without carrying the reductions, 
except for the necessary grading, beyond the area where the compe- 
tition actually exists. 


9. Generally speaking, carriers do not maintain either local or 
proportional rates between points served by them which are the 
equivalent of divisions received by such carriers out of the joint 
through rates in which they participate. The rail carriers contend, 
and rightly so, that it would be impossible for them to adopt for 
universal application any such scheme of rate making, and at the 
same time preserve their existing structure of joint through rates. 

10. The diversion of traffic from all-rail and from rail-barge 
routes to truck-barge routes will operate to the great disadvantage 
of the rail carriers serving the cotton producing areas in the states 
adjacent to the Mississippi River. This particularly includes the 
Missouri Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroads 
serving cotton areas in Arkansas and Missouri, the Illinois Central, 
Mobile & Ohio, Gulf, Mobile & Northern, which operate north and 
south railroads paralleling the Mississippi River through the Missis- 
sissippi valley and which heretofore have handled a very substantial 
volume of cotton to the gulf ports, and the Louisville & Nashville 
and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroads, which operate 
eastward out of Memphis, Tennessee, and have heretofore engaged 
in transportation of cotton from such territory by all-rail routes 
to domestic markets in the Carolinas and New England. Cotton 
constitutes a very important traffic relative to the whole for the 
carriers just named. For many of these carriers a reduction in rev- 
enue at this time means increased deficits rather than reduced profits, 
since some of them are not now earning enough to pay their operating 
expenses plus taxes and bond interest. For example, the Illinois 
Central will fall short of doing so in the calendar year 1931 by upwards 
of $7,000,000. 

11. It is difficult to determine the exact amount of traffic or the 
exact amount of revenue which would be lost if the suspended rates 
are made effective, primarily because the amount of traffic which 
the rail carriers would lose, if the Federal Barge Line rates do not 
become effective, cannot be determined with any accuracy. The facts 
as to that matter are stated under finding number 7 above. To the 
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extent that other barges are able to handle the cotton, the losses 
recited below will occur irrespective of what the Fedral Barge Line 
does. The estimates made by the rail carriers indicate that, if cotton 
has available to it truck-barge combination rates on a level com- 
parable with the suspended rates, the carriers west of the Missis- 
sippi River will lose approximately 900,000 bales of cotton, on which 
the loss in revenue would be $3,500,000. For the Illinois Central, the 
loss is estimated as 300,000 bales, with a revenue loss of $750,000. 
For the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, a loss of 100,000 bales, and a 
revenue loss of $300,000. These estimates are based, however, on 
cotton produced in reasonable proximity of the Mississippi River 
throughout the whole length of the states of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Missouri. No estimates were given con- 
fined to cotton produced within a radius of 150 miles of Memphis 
or Helena. If confined to that territory, while the losses would 
unquestionably be smaller, they would still be very large. Some addi- 
tional estimates were made as to losses conditioned on reducing all- 
rail rates to New Orleans so as to hold the traffic to the rail lines. 
In terms of revenue, these estimates for the same carriers here- 
tofore mentioned indicate losses to the west side carriers of $700,000, 
to the Illinois Central of $150,000 and to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
of $100,000. All of these estimates apparently contemplate that the 
entire loss, by reason of the diversion of the quantities mentioned, 
would fall upon the rail carriers. Unquestionably, however, the rail- 
barge route has heretofore handled much of the cotton which, under 
the suspended rates, would move via a truck-barge route. As to 
such cotton, the losses to the rail carriers would, consequently, be 
confined to the share of the total rate received by them as their 
divisions, and would not extend to the total rate as applied to the 
total quantity diverted. While this factor would minimize the total 
revenue losses to the rail carriers, there is no question but that they 
would still be substantial. Additional estimates were made predicated 
on reductions being made to New Orleans, and like reductions being 
made to all other destinations. Such estimates are set out in the 
abstract of testimony, Appendix II, but are not noted here, since 
heretofore rail carriers in meeting competition have not reduced 
rates beyond the area in which the competition existed. Further- 
more, the rail carriers in this proceeding state that they do not 
have in contemplation any reduced rates from Memphis territory 
either to New Orleans, to other ports, or to other destinations. 

12. The handling of cotton by trucks in combination with barges 
from river landings will ultimately operate adversely upon, and to 
the disadvantage of, communities away from the river, hereinafter 
referred to as inland communities, particularly those interests in 
such communities who are engaged in the buying, selling, financing 
and compressing of cotton in their immediate locality. A _ corre- 
sponding advantage will be gained by those located on the river banks 
who are engaged in like pursuits. The situation is not likely to 
develop in an extreme form this cotton season, since even as to 
cotton which is being trucked, the bulk of it is still going to inland 
concentrating points. If truck transportation continues, however, the 
tendency will be toward handling the cotton by one single move from 
point of production to the river bank, rather than by the two moves 
required if handled from point of production to an inland compress 
and then from an inland compress to the river bank. If, however, the 
truck rates settled down to the point where they are lower on 
compressed than on uncompressed cotton, such a result being sug- 
gested, although not definitely shown by the evidence, it is possible 
that it will be cheaper in the aggregate to compress at inland points 
rather than at the river bank. Taking, however, the adverse view 
from the standpoint of the inland compress, the cotton which would 
be lost would be that shipped to New Orleans via truck and barge. 
The total production in the states bordering the Mississippi River is 
in excess of 5,000,000 bales. By far a large portion of that cotton 
will unquestionably move all-rail to the Carolinas and to New 
England points, and the suspended rates will not deprive interior 
compresses of an oppcertunity for competing therefor. The total 
receipts of cotton at New Orleans for the 1930-31 season, including 
not only cotton from states bordering on the Mississippi River but 
such Oklahoma and Texas cotton as may have been received, total 
less than 1,500,000 bales. The tendency of the suspended rates would 
be to increase the amount which New Orleans would otherwise 
receive. The precise effect upon total cotton to be shipped to New 
Orleans and upon cotton diverted from inland points to river bank 
points for compression cannot, however, be definitely estimated. 

13. The suspended rates, if restored, will have the effect of aid- 
ing the development of truck transportation. Inability to make 
finding No. 7 more definite renders it impossible, however, to deter- 
mine the extent to which the restoration of the suspended rates by 
the Barge Line will develop truck competition beyond a point which 
would be developed anyway through the action of other water 
carriers in providing a means for barging cotton from the Memphis 
territory to New Orleans. 

14. It is a common practice for water carriers to maintain rates 
on round lots, i. e., those exceeding the ordinary rail carload, sub- 
stantially below the basis contemporaneously maintained on smaller 
carloads. Such a distinction in rates is founded on difference in cost 
of handling and is somewhat similar to the distinction made by rail 
carriers between less carload and carload rates. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, however, has repeatedly declined to prescribe 
lower rates on cotton in quantity than on cotton any-quantity. If 
rates on cotton are restricted to a specific minimum, they will op- 
erate to the disadvantage of the smaller shipper. Apparently, how- 
ever, interested shippers have agreed with officials of the Barge 
Line that, if the susperded rate on 2,000-bale lots are restored the 
small shipper will be satisfied if he is accorded rates on a minimum 
quantity of 100 bales six cents per hundred pounds (30 cents per bale), 
in excess of the rates contemporaneously maintained on cotton in 
2,000-bale lots. 7 

15. It is likely that a lower rate on high density than on stand- 
ard density cotton will send to develop high density facilities in the 
interior both on the river bank and at inland points. Ocean steamers 
maintain lower rates on high density than on standard density cot- 
ton because the former occupies less space than the latter. A similar 
consideration will affect Barge Line rates only when the quantities 
shipped make economy of space a prime consideration. Heretofore no 
distinction has been mace between high density and standard density 
cotton in the all-rail or rail-barge rates. There is no showing, in so 
far as the Barge Line operations are concerned, that a greater cost 
for terminal handling or for line-haul transportation attaches to 
standard than to high density cotton. The shippers are apparently 
content with a difference in rates conditioned on relative density and 
state that cotton, which is going for export, will be put to high density 
in the interior, wherever possible, irrespective of a difference in 
barge rates between high density and standard density cotton. 

16. If the suspended rates are restored, it will reduce the aggre- 
gate transportation charges from interior points to New Orleans be- 
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low those which now obtain. The effect will be to increase the pro- 
portion of the total crop which is shipped to New Orleans. The 
evidence of record does not, however, show the extent to which that 
diversion to New Orleans will be from other ports, or the extent to 
which it will be from destinations where there is a domestic con- 
sumption. It is likely that there will be both kinds of diversion. 


Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, after a call on President 
Hoover, said he had advised the President of concern as to the 
suspension of the cotton rates of the government barge line 
establishing a precedent for suspension of barge rates on coal 
and wheat. The cotton rates were suspended, pending inves- 
tigation, after protests against them had been made by the 
railroads. 


NUMBER OF RAIL EMPLOYES 


Class I railroads the middle of September had 1,254,280 em- 
ployes, a decrease of 15.59 per cent, as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1930, and a decrease of 28.24 per cent, as compared with 
September, 1929, according to statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Commission frcm carrier reports. The mid- 
dle of August this year the Class I railroads had 1,288,074 em- 
ployes. 

The number of employes by groups the middle of September 
with the percentage decreases for each as compared with 
September, 1930, and September, 1929, respectively, follows: 
Executives, officials and staff assistants, 15,156; 7.50; 10.72; 
professional, clerical and general, 216,935; 12.42; 20.37; main- 
tenance of way and structures, 282,951; 20.63; 38.79; mainte- 
nance of equipment and stores, 326,682; 15.78; 28.14; trans- 
portation (other than train, engine, and yard), 157,411; 11.93; 
21.07; transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers), 
17,118; 13.76; 21.69; transportation (train and engine service), 
238,027; 14.65; 25.68. 





OLDEST LOCOMOTIVE 


America’s oldest steam locomotive celebrated its one hun- 
dredth anniversary this month when an elaborate centennial 
birthday exhibition of the veteran “John Bull” engine with its 
tender and passenger car was placed on display in the Hall 
of Transportation of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

The old “John Bull” saw the centenary birthday of its 
first operation on November 12. It had arrived in Philadelphia by 
a sailing ship from England in August, 1831, and two months later 
pulled the first train over the pioneer Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road, one of the earliest railroads in the United States and now 
part of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 

This first trip of the “John Bull’ marked the first movement 
of a train by steam power in the history of the state of New 
Jersey and one of the earliest runs of a steam locomotive any- 
where in the United States. 

The century old veteran of the rails is decked with flags 
and shines forth in all of its ancient glory as the central figure 
in the special anniversary display. The exhibition will be con- 
tinued in the museum during November and December. 





CENTRAL WESTERN BOARD 


The twenty-fourth regular meeting of the Central Western 
Shippers’ Advisory Board will be held at the Hotel Bannock, 
Pocatello, Idaho, December 8. The Pocatello Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis Club and Lions’ Club will meet jointly with 
the board at a noon luncheon at which prominent industrial and 
railroad speakers will be heard. 

Arrangements for the meeting are in charge of the Pocatello 
Chamber of Commerce. J. D. Rigney, chairman of the Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission, will open the meeting. He is 
Idaho state chairman for the board. 

In addition to the regular order of business, which includes 
reports from commodity committees indicating the estimated 
volume of business to be offered the rails in the first quarter 
of 1932, reports from the railroads as to preparations being made 
to meet these demands, etc., the board expects to debate the 
subject of bimetalism and its probable effect upon markets for 
products of agriculture and industry. 

It is expected that the agricultural council of the board 
will hold its regular meeting at the same place December 7. 
The executive committee and the railroad contact committee 
will hold meetings the afternoon and evening of December 7. 


RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 


The Federal Trade Commission will hear final argument in 
the matter of Mechanical Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and 
others, December 16, at 2 o’clock, in the commission’s hearing 
room, 1800 Virginia avenue, W., Washington. The case in- 
volves alleged unfair methods of competition in the sale of 
railway equipment. Attorneys for the company are Frank L. 
Horton and Albert H. and Henry Veeder, Chicago. The com- 
mission’s attorney is Everett F. Haycraft. 
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NOW 


ALL THE WAY 
CALIFORNIA 


With the Great Northern- 


Western Pacific extension in- 
to California completed you 
can now ship all the way via 
Great Northern between St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Winnipeg, Spokane, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Klamath Falls, 
Oakland and San Francisco— 


and intermediate points. 


Through merchandise cars to 
and from Pacific Northwest 
and California. 


ROUTE OF THE FAMOUS 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


Passenger Service on the New Cali- 
fornia Extension will begin in early 
Spring. Plan now to return from 
California on the Empire Builder. 


C. W. Meldrum H. G. Dow T. J. Shea 
Asst. Gen. Passenger Eastern Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Freight Agent 


233 Broadway 105 W. Adams St.,R. 620 


Agent 
Seattle, Wash. New York City, N. Y. Chicago, iil. 
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TRUCK ,BODY FREIGHT 


Refusal of the Commission to suspend Baltimore & Ohio, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Central of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania tariffs establishing “truck body” rates (see Traffic 
World, November 7) brought into use a method whereby the 
steam railroads may compete with the truck. The method is 
in use on the Cincinnati & Lake Erie, an electric line in Ohio, 
and between railroad terminals in Cincinnati. 

In substance a truck body is a box which, loaded or empty, 
the railroads offer to haul for specified sums, based on the size 
of the box, without regard to the packing requirements of the 
classification and without regard to the rates on the articles 
that may be the box which would be charged were they offered 
for shipment not contained in the box. The box is shipper, not 
carrier, equipment. In that respect it differs from the con- 
tainers furnished by the: railroads. The shipper or his agent 
locks and seals the boxes, the shipper certifying on the bill of 
lading that the contents of the box do not contravene Rule No. 8. 
That rule, containing thrée lists, shows what and what may not 
be placed in a box, the tariff name of which is truck body. List 
A shows the commodities that may not be placed in truck 
bodies, such as perishables, explosives or dangerous articles, 
fresh flowers and compressed yeast. List B excludes from the 
truck bodies, between October 15 and April 15, liquids liable 
to freezing. List C excludes articles of extraordinary value such 
as money, valuable papers, such as deeds, drafts and stamps, 
precious metals or articles manufactured therefrom. Rule No. 9 
permits the shipment of articles taking released or declared 
value rates when the shipper has made the proper declaration 
as to value. 

The truck bodies or boxes must not be more than 8 feet 
and 6 inches in width nor more than 9 feet in height. For the 
purpose of imposing the charges they are divided into three 
lengths, namely, 15 feet or less; 15 to 20 feet and between 20 
and 25 feet. They must be equipped at the top with lifting links 
to engage the hooks of a crane conveyor or other overhead 
lifting device for lifting; and transferring them between the 
cars and trucks or trailers. 

Crane service will be furnished by the railroads at specified 
points. The truck body service, therefore, is limited as to 
territory even as the railroad container service is limited. 

Responsibility of the: railroad company does not begin until 
the truck body is in the course of transfer from the truck to the 
car and ends when the operation is reversed. Inasmuch as the 
shipper loads the truck body, the railroad companies are not 
responsible for the failure to load or for damage to the freight 
due to insufficient or improper packing in the truck body. 

The attention of the Commission was drawn to the truck 
body idea of transportation as competitive with the truck in 
No. 21723, in the matter of container service, and I. and S. No. 
3198, container service between St. Louis, Mo., and western and 
southwestern points, by the Motor Terminals Co. of New York, 
testimony on the subject being given by B. F. Fitch, president 
of that company. He asked that full recognition be given to 
the sort of service he was suggesting and he asked that the 
truck body about which he was testifying be approved. The 
Commission, in its report, disposed of the questions raised by 
what the railroads had done and were proposing to do with 
containers furnished by them. The Fitch proposition was for 
a container to be furnished by the shipper, as provided for in 
the tariffs which went iato effect on November 5 because the 
Commission refused to suspend the tariffs filed by the carriers 
mentioned, while the immediate issue was the container and 
service offered by the catriers. 


MOTOR SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT, ETC. 


“Motor trucks are hauling approximately 15 per cent of the 
total shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables transported 
twenty miles or more to market,” says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
reporting the results of a survey made by Brice Edwards and 
J. W. Park. 

Motor truck shipments of twenty miles or more in 1929 
are estimated at between 150,000 and 200,000 cars, compared 
with 1,068,745 cars transported by rail and boat lines. 

“This represents a large percentage increase in motor truck 
hauls in recent years,” says the bureau, “but it is also pointed 
out that rail and boat shipments have practically doubled in 
the last ten years. On a mileage basis, the percentage of 
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motor truck to total shipments is much less than 15 per cent 
because of the longer average haul by railroads. 

“The survey reveals that in areas covered by the bureau’s 
inquiry, motor truck hauls ranged from 2 to 92 per cent of 
shipments twenty miles or more in those areas in 1928—the 
high figure for the state of Connecticut. In southwestern Michi- 
gan, 73 per cent of the shipments twenty miles or more to 
market are by motor truck; on Long Island, 68 per cent; in the 
Hudson Valley, 67 per cent; central and southern New Jersey, 
67 per cent; Delaware, 41 per cent; southern Indiana, 37 per 
cent; eastern shore of Maryland, 24 per cent; western Maryland, 
24 per cent; southern Illinois, 21 per cent; western New York, 
19 per cent; south central Pennsylvania, 18 per cent; west- 
ern Massachusetts, 7 per cent; eastern shore of Virginia, 3 
per cent, and the West Virginia, Cumberland-Shenandoah Valley 
region, 2 per cent. Motor truck hauls in these areas totaled 
77,102 cars, against 136,509 cars hauled by rail and boat. How- 
ever, in important producing areas remote from large markets 
—Florida, southern Texas, California, the northwestern states, 
and northern Maine—the percentage of shipments hauled by 
motor truck is much smaller than in some of the areas covered 
by the survey. 

“The bureau investigated truck receipts on city markets; 
trade and operating practices of truckmen, farmers, truckmen 
carriers, truckmen merchants, and studied the economic aspects 
of shipping by truck in their effect upon distribution and pro- 
duction. The report, ‘The Marketing and Distribution of Fruits 
and Vegetables by Motor Truck,’ is Technical Bulletin 272-T. 
The report concludes with the following summary: 


Trucks have expedited transportation on short hauls, and have 
made the distribution of highly perishable products more direct and 
less wasteful under certain conditions. 

Regional motor-truck jobbing markets, where products from a 
considerable area are concentrated and redistributed, and wholesale 
roadside stands, are increasing in number to serve the motor-truck 
trade. 

Products most suited to long-distance transportation by motor 
truck are the light, quickly perishable fruits and vegetables, or those 
that yield a high freight revenue and require expeditious movement 
to market. 

Distances covered by trucks have increased; highly perishable 
products are now being hauled regularly as much as 400 miles, and 
even greater distances in some areas. 

For all areas in the north central and north eastern United States 
included in the study, the relation that motor-truck shipments of 
important commodities bore to the total shipments was, in terms of 
percer:tage: Spinach, 96; snap beans, 89; mushrooms, 85; asparagus, 
76; tomatoes, 64; strawberries, 58; cantaloupes, 49; grapes, 48; peaches, 
43. Commodities, a smaller volume of which moved by truck, showed 
the following percentages: Potatoes, 25; apples, 24; lettuce, 21; sweet 
potatoes, 19; onions, 18; and cabbage, 12. 

The truck unloads of fruits and vegetables at the 11 cities studied 
(excluding market garden receipts) were of greatest relative import- 
ance at Los Angeles, where they constituted 57 per cent of total un- 
loads for the city, and at least relative importance at Boston, where 
they constituted only 2 per cent of the total unloads. 

Redistribution from city markets to surrounding trade territories 
has grown in volume and in distance. Except for local supplies, the 
area within 50 miles is now usually supplied with fruits and vegetables 
by truck from the large city market. In the outer rim of the trade 
territory, up to 150 miles and sometimes farther, trucks compete with 
mixed cars and express shipments from the large city and with 
straight cars shipped direct from producing areas. 

It was estimated that 50 per cent of the total receipts on the 
wholesale markets at Pittsburgh was trucked out of the metropoiltan 
area in the spring of 1930, and at Baltimore 24 per cent was trucked 
out. 

Country cold-storage plants aid motor-truck transportation by 
prolonging the trucking season. The use of the truck facilitates quick 
movement of apples into storage after packing, which is a decided 
advantage. Canning-plant managers are using trucks to obtain more 
soft fruits and tomatoes of desirable maturity and to extend the 
area from which supplies are received. 


TEXAS TRUCK REGULATION 


An interpretation of certain provisions of the new Texas 
law regulating motor truck transportation has just been given 
by Assistant Attorney-General Elbert Hooper in an opinion fur- 
nished to the state railroad commission. He holds that the 
commission is not authorized to consider railroad or other 
transportation facilities in passing on requests for permits. He 
said it was a legislative classification, applying only to motor 
vehicles transporting property to or from points of origin and 
common carrier stations, where the load is between 7,000 and 
14,000 pounds. 

“The act makes it a violation of law to operate a motor 
vehicle exceeding the dimensions or weight prescribed by the 
act,” the opinion said. “This classification covers the usual 
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~~" WINDS BLOW 


HEN cold winds blow, those 

“who go down to the sea in 
ships’ dread the sleet and snow that 
plays havoc with less fortunate harbor 
locations than that of the Port of 
Norfolk (Va.) 

Picture a great natural harbor in 
which the world’s navies could find 
safe and roomy anchorage. Here is a 
mild climate during the winter months 
-an ice-free harbor- where every day 
is a working day. Visualize the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway's vast area 
of warehouses and piers. In the slips 
are thirty-five feet of water, providing 
dockage for any cargo boat afloat. 
Norfolk and Western rails enter the 
transit sheds where both loading and 
unloading are weather - protected. 
The railway’s huge, 
modern warehouses have 
large sections under 





temperature and humidity con- 
trol-and with every modern freight 
handling device that minimizes time 
and labor cost, including tractors, 
trailers, portable cranes, escalators, 
piling machinery, etc. 

To these facilities are added the 
Norfolk and Western Railway's traf- 
fic and operating staffs, both ever 
mindful that efficiency and economy 
are primary factors of satisfaction and 
profit to both shippers and receivers 
of freight. When the cold winds blow, 
remember these modern facilities- 
and that there is an ice-free harbor 
at the Port of Norfolk. 

Shippers and receivers of ocean 
freight will find it advantageous to 
get in touch with the railway’s Foreign 
Freight Department rep- 
resentatives, located in 
the cities shown below. 


FOREIGN FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 


NORFOLK 





CHICAGO 





CINCINNATI 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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ordinary commodities which are transported from place to place 
in the ordinary and usual vehicle. 

“The commission has no discretion where the facts exist 
which are described in the act. If the commodity cannot be 
reasonably dismantled, then the permit should be issued as a 
matter of right,” the opinion held. “In the performance of this 
duty the commission, through its agents, is acting as a fact-find- 
ing body and in an administrative capacity.” 

If the commodity cannot be reasonably dismantled and its 
carriage requires a vehicle exceeding the length fixed by the 
general provisions of the act, then, the opinion says, it follows, 
as a matter of course, that the permit should extend to the 
vehicle as well. In no event, however, is a permit authorized 
for over-length vehicles without regard to the character of com- 
modity. The commission is without power or authority to grant 
a permit where the commodity reasonably can be dismantled. 

“The commission is empowered to designate the shortest 
practicable route where a permit is granted,” the opinion con- 
tinued. “This does not necessarily mean the shortest distance 
between two points, but a route to be designated by the com- 
mission after considering all the transportation conditions, in- 
cluding the protection of bridges and the highway. After the 
facts entitling one to a permit have been found to exist, and 
the permit has been issued as a matter of course, the commis- 
sion has a wide discretion in routing the movement of the com- 
modity. 

“There are a few commodity movements of a permanent 
and continuing nature in this state. Take, for example, power 
companies. Their business requires the almost continuous move- 
ment of poles, exceeding the length provision of the act, over 
the highways in order to make necessary repairs and replace- 
ments. It is reasonable to assume that the permit provision of 
the act was intended to cover a necessary regular movement 
of over-length commodities, as well as the occasional or isolated 
movement. Thus, the legislature made provisions for 90-day 
permits for this purpose. It is my opinion that the legislature 
intended that 90-day permits should be issued where there is 
satisfactory evidence of a continuous movement of a particular 
commodity by a given person.” 


AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS 


Two motor freight sessions will be held, January 12, at the 
twenty-ninth annual convention and exposition of the American 
Road Builders’ Association, at Detroit, which will extend frcm 
January 11 to January 15. The program for the motor freight 
sessions includes the following addresses: ‘Vehicle Tires and 
Their Effect on Highways and Vehicles,” by G. M. Sprowles, 
manager, highway transportation, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, O.; “Truck Taxation,” by Edward F. Loomis, 
secretary of the motor truck committee, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, New York; “Utility of the Highway,” 
by Harold S. Shertz, counsel, Interstate Motor Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; “Social and Industrial Economics of Motor 
Distribution,” by Tom Snyder, secretary, Truck Association 
Executives of America, Indianapolis; “Coordination of Highway 
and Railway Transportation,” by Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Rail- 
way Age, Chicago, and “Insurance,” by W. O. Dilks, specialist 
on casualty and transportation insurance, Philadelphia. J. X. 
Galvin, president of Pennoyer Merchants’ Dispatch, Chicago, 
is general chairman of the meeting. 


LIVE STOCK BY TRUCK 


A steady increase in use of the truck as a medium of trans- 
porting live stock to market is shown by figures covering re- 
ceipts at Chicago for the first ten months of this year. Of the 
total receipts in that period 8.3 per cent arrived by truck. In 
1930 truck receipts represented 5.6 per cent of the total, while 
in 1929 the figure was 4.3 per cent. 

The figures show that, in the ten months this year, 152,725 
cattle arrived by truck, 58,299 calves, 526,663 hogs, 128,901 sheep, 
and 2,836 horses. Computed in terms of rail carloads, the 
trucked-in shipments amounted to 14,434 cars out of a total of 
173,152 cars. 

The per cent of trucked-in shipments is lower at the Chicago 
market than at any of the other large central west and western 
markets. 


OIL TRUCK COMPETITION 


The Commission has authorized Jones, as tariff publishing 
agent for the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
(New York Central system) to publish, on ten days’ notice, a 
reduced rate of 13 cents on gasoline, kerosene and furnace oil 
from Neville Island, Pa., to Youngstown, O. (See Traffic World, 
November 7.) The request was for permission to publish on 
shorter notice than that, but the Commission, because the truck 
competition in that territory was not a new matter, declined 
to authorize publication except upon ten days’ notice. If the 
truck competition were something that had arisen within a week 
or ten days of the date of the application, it is understood, the 
request for permission to publish on one or two days’ notice 
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would have been more favorably regarded. In this instance the 
request was made with a view to preventing the traffic going 
to tank trucks in the first instance, the Neville Island shipper 
not having heretofore shipped to Youngstown, under existing 
conditions. 


CONSOLIDATED TRUCK TERMINALS 


The growing importance of truck terminals from which a 
number of highway transport lines radiate is given as the reason 
for calling a national meeting of operators of consolidated truck 
terminals to be held in Detroit, January 12, in conjunction with 
a meeting of the Truck Association Executives of America and 
the annual road show of the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion. The call is issued by Tom Snyder, Indianapolis, secretary- 
treasurer of the Truck Association Executives.” ‘Consolidated 
truck terminal groups will be an immense factor in transporta- 
tion changes of the next year,” he says. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 


Distribution of coal produced in the middle and southern 
Appalachian high volatile districts in 1929 and df lake dock 
coal in that year is dealt with in a report by W. H. Young, of 
the coal division of the Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce, issued by the department November 12. 

This is the second of the Bureau of Mines studies of the 
destination of coal shipments, the first having dealt with coal 
in the trans-Mississippi states. The studies have been under- 
taken to meet the needs of shippers, distributors and traffic 
men for information on the markets now open to the coals of 
each field and on the possibilities of expanding those markets. 

Referring to shifts in distribution since 1917-1918, when the 
last survey of distribution was made, the report states that 
the Kanawha, Logan and Kenova-Thacker districts have greatly 
expanded their shipments into the Chicago district, Illinois and 
Indiana. As to lake dock bituminous coal, it is stated that the 
most striking change is the increase in shipments from the 
upper lake docks to nearby states and the decrease in ship- 
ments to the more distant states. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY STATISTICS 


The Commission has issued its annual compilation of se- 
lected financial and operating data from annual reports of tele- 
phone companies for the year ended December 31, 1930, 
designated as Statement No. 31122. The compilation covers 3359 
companies. . 

Data for all classes of companies show the following: Total 
miles of wire, 82,782,638; investment in fixed capital (plant and 
equipment), $4,445,139,058; other investments, $2,658,090,729; 
cash, $131,701,672; material and supplies, $32,787,766; total 
working assets, $636,530,863; capital stock, $4,198,609,906; un- 
matured funded debt, $1,177,675,908; total working liabilities, 
$356,898,537; accrued depreciation, $792,021,335; total corporate 
surplus, $654,481,661; operating revenues, $1,209,664,793; oper- 
ating expenses, $831,499,531; taxes, $92,854,847; operating in- 
come, $277,134,875; net income, $349,157,741; dividends declared, 
$300,448,767; average number of stations, 17,929,067; number of 
employes in service at end of December, 364,732. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Reports from one hundred and three telephone companies. 
each having annual operating revenues above $250,000, to the 
Commission, show that operating income for August totaled 
$22,024,817, an increase of $419,567, as compared with August, 
1930, and for the eight months ended with August, $185,013,229, 
as compared with $179,695,381 for the corresponding period of 
1930, an increase of $5,317,848. Operating revenues decreased 
from $97,769,089 in August, 1930, to $94,565,658 in August, 1931 
to $94,565,658 in August, 1930, to $94,565,658 in August, 1931, 
and from $790,624,161 in the eight months ended with August, 
1930, to $776,027,174 in the eight months ended with August 
this year. Operating expenses decreased from $67,918,823 in 
August, 1930, to $64,101,826 in August, 1931 and from $542,- 
446,492 in the eight months ended with August, 1930, to $519,- 
791,749 for the eight months ended with August, 1931. At the 
end of August the number of company stations in service was 
16,977,374, a decrease of 198,487, as compared with August, 1930. 





CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Oc- 
tober 23-31, inclusive, was 535,254 as compared with 532,301 cars 
for the preceding period, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. It was made up as follows: 

Box, 24,151; ventilated box, 1,878; auto and furniture, 48,340; total 
box, 290,369; flat, 23,170; gondola, 117,152; hopper, 68,290; total coal, 
185,442; coke, 969; S. D. stock, 18,693; D. D. stock, 3,629; refrigerator, 
10,749; tank, 621; miscellaneous, 1,612. 

Canadian railroad reported a surplus of 38,540 cars, made up 
of 31,250 box, 4,540 auto and furniture, 1,210 flat, 175 gondola, 
325 S. D, stock, 750 refrigerator and 290 miscellaneous cars. 
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Establish Your Own Factory 









Easy to do.. Economical to Operate 


Stop paying heavy customs duties ... un- 
necessary overseas transportation charges. 
American goods can be manufactured in 
England . .-. factory sites are easily ob- 
tainable . . . operation is exceptionally eco- 


nomical because of the lower cost of British 


labor. 
Let L.M.S.— Britain’s largest railway sys- 
tem—show you how and why “‘British 
Made’”’ American products 
reduce overhead and give you 
greater profits. 
L.M.S. offers a most unique 


LIMS 


and entirely free service to American business 
men who contemplate manufacturing in Eng- 
land. Photographs... plans... information 
as to power and water supply. Municipal rates 
... type of labor available. Also a complete 
listing of factories for sale or rent. 

Remember, American goods manufactured 
in Great Britain become British goods. Prod- 
ucts bearing the stamp ‘‘Made in England’ 
reduce selling resistance not 
only in England but through- 
out the British Empire. Write 
for interesting booklet. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G6. B. 


[LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION } 


Thomas A. Moffet, Vice-President—Freight Traffic 1 


Broadway, New York City 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any — question relating to the law of interstate 


transportation of freight. A traffic man of ae | experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of a herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Discrimination—Duty of Carrier to Furnish Equal Terminal 
Facilities to Shippers 

Kansas.—Question: A is a railroad; B is a shipper; C is 
another shipper. B is using the said railroad’s dock for loading 
when C appears and asks A’s superintendent for use of part of 
the dock so that he might load. ‘The superintendent replies, 
“Will let you know in the morning.” In the morning he refuses 
C the use of the dock, but allows B to continue the use of name. 

C builds his own dock and a tew days later the super- 
intendent tells him he can use the railroad dock. In the mean- 
time C loses the loading of several cars. Is this pure discrim- 
ination on the part of A and what recourse has C for the said 
discrimination? Said dock was railroad property. 

Answer: There must have been some extenuating circum- 
stances upon which A based his refusal to require B to permit 
C to also use the loading,dock, other than merely A’s arbitrary 
refusal. It is difficult to imagine a railroad official at this time 
refusing reasonable loading facilities to a would-be shipper. 
While a carrier is not obliged to maintain facilities that will 
meet any emergency that may happen, such as unexpected 
heavy offering of shipments, it is its duty to see that a fair 
use of its existing facilities is had by all shippers; it cannot 
grant.a monopoly to one, while denying others a reasonable 
place at which to offer their shipments for transportation. 

In Cceur D’Alene Transportation Co. vs. Ferrell, 128 Pac. 
565, it was held that where a railroad acquired land on which 
was erected a dock abutting a navigable water, and this dock 
was used for receiving and discharging freight and passengers 
and for the forwarding oi freight, it comes within the law for- 
bidding undue or unreasonable discrimination. In West Coast 
Naval Stores Co. vs. Louisville, etc., R. R. Co., 121 Fed. 645, it 
was held that where a railroad had a wharf extending out into 
deep water at which to handle freight to and from vessels, such 
wharf was impressed with a public interest, and the railroad 
company could not perm:t its use by such vessels or carrying 
lines as it might select, and exclude others, to the encourage- 
ment of a monopoly and the hindrance of competition, but, 
where such use is permitted by any, it must be open to all on 
equal terms. 

Again, in Southern Pacific Terminal Co. vs. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 219 U. S. 498, 32 S. Ct. Rep. 279, the carrier 
leased one of its piers and improvements thereon to an industry 
for a yearly rental, and thereby relieved that industry of 
wharfage tolls and storage charges, other than as incidentally 


might be included in the rental, and thus enabled that industry * 


to acquire practically a monopoly of the export business in 
certain commodities. The Supreme Court held that this con- 
stituted an unlawful or undue preference under the act to 
regulate commerce, where other shippers are not and cannot be 
afforded the same facilities on the same conditions. 

The same rule against undue preferences has been applied 
to the use of railroad stock yards. Windsor vs. N. Y. C. R. R., 
143 N. Y. S. 645, and to the use of a carrier’s machinery for 
unloading coal from cars into boats situated on the docks of 
the railway company. Youghiogheny, etc., Coal Co. vs. Erie R. 
R., 24 Ohio Cir. Ct. 289. 

It seems to be well settled by statutes in many states, and 
at common law in others that when a shipper has been injured 
by the carrier’s subjecting him to undue projudice he may 
recover damages sustained as a result of such treatment. 


Liability of Carrier for Concealed Breakage 


New Jersey.—Question: A shipment of clocks is received 
and on examination the dials are found to be broken on several 
of them. Outside container is in good condition so the damage 
is of a concealed nature. Claim is presented to the carrier for 
the actual replacement value of the dials. The carrier offers 


partial payment on the grounds that the damage may have been 
committed before they received the shipment. 


Shipment was 
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delivered to them by a water carrier and a separate lading was 
issued for the rail movement. In other words, continuous car- 
riage from point of origin to destination was not made, but two 
ladings were taken out. Is it necessary for us to establish that 
the goods were in perfect condition when delivered to the rail 
carrier before we can obtain full recovery? 

Answer: The carrier is as liable for a concealed breakage 
as for one disclosed to it prior to acceptance by consignee. The 
difference lies in the matter of proof. If the shipper at origin 
holds the carrier’s clear receipt for the shipment and shows 
upon delivery to the consignee the goods were in a damaged con- 
dition, he makes out a prima facie case against the carrier, that 
is, he raises a presumption that the damage occurred while in 
the carrier’s possession. The burden then lies with the carrier 
to overcome this presumption by showing that notwithstanding 
the clear receipt at origin the goods had been damaged when 
received, or that the injury occurred as a result of one of the 
causes for which it, as an insurer, is exempted. 

When the carrier obtains a clear receipt from the consignee, 
however, no such prima facie case exists against it. No pre- 
sumption is raised that the carrier is responsible for the break- 
age. It is then for the consignee to show that notwithstanding 
his clear receipt to the carrier the breakage occurred while in 
its possession. He must show this by a preponderance of evi- 
dence. (See cases cited in our answer to “Wisconsin,” page 256, 
the Traffic World, January 25, 1930.) 

The steamship company acted as your representative in 
delivering the shipment to the railroad company. In offering to 
pay a part of the loss the rail carrier does so only as a matter 
of business policy, for certainly there is no proof as yet that 
the breakage did not occur prior to the time it received the ship- 
ment. Its offer can not be taken as an admission of liability. 
Unless you can show that the dials had not been broken when 
delivered to the railroad we think it advisable to accept the 
proffered settlement. You have as good a claim against the 
steamship company, perhaps, as you have against the rail 
carrier. If the steamship company, however, holds a clear 
receipt from the railroad company you would also have a con- 
cealed damage claim in so far as it is involved, and the burden 
would still be with you to overcome that clear receipt. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 2, Rule 10, Classi- 
fication No. 6 


Ohio.—Question: Upon reading your various answers to 
traffic questions I note that in regard to Rule 10, Section 2, 
that reference has been given to Circular 53 of the Southern 
Classification Committee. See page 553, Traffic World, dated 
February 28, page 684, Traffic World, March 14; and page 744, 
Traffic World, March 21, 1931. 

Being very much interested in this matter of mixed car- 
loads I took up with the Southern Classification Committee in 
regard to this circular. I am in receipt of a letter from them 
stating that this circular was canceled some time ago. Will 
you please advise me your understanding in this connection? 

Answer: We also have been informed that the Southern 
Classification Committee has canceled its Circular No. 53, 
wherein that body gives its interpretation of Section 2, Rule 10, 
but we have no information to the effect that the opinion 
therein expressed no longer represents the views of the com- 
mittee. Our quotation of this rule to “Connecticut” (the Traffic 
World, February 28, 1931, page 551) was in response to his 
asking for something with which to support his claim. He 
stated his facts were similar to those given by “Illinois” (the 
Traffic World, February 7, 1931, page 372), and as we judged, 
our answer to “Illinois” suited his claim, but he wanted support 
for that answer. Inasmuch as our answer was in conformity 
with that expressed by the Classification Committee itself, our 
view was that until that body changed its opinion, he should 
have no difficulty in settling his claim, so gave him that com- 
mittee opinion. 

In a letter from the Southern Classification Committee 
dated October 12, 1931, it advises that Circular No. 53 has been 
canceled, but no ruling has been issued in lieu thereof; that in- 
dividual problems will be handled as they arise. Regardless of 
the status of the circular, however, the Southern Classification 
Committee’s opinions or rulings are merely carrier opinion; 
there is nothing official about them. In Newton Gum Co. vs. C. 
B. & Q. R. R., 16 I. C. C. 341, the Commission said: 


This Commission has long since repudiated the suggestion that 
railroad officials may be looked to as authority for the construction 
of their tariffs (Hurlburt vs. L. S. & M. S., 2 I. C. C. 122). 


In the Hurlburt case the Commission said: 


A classification sheet is put before the public for its information. 
It is supposed to be expressed in plain terms, so that the ordinary 
business man can understand it, and, in connection with the rates 
sheets, can determine for himself what he can be lawfully charged 
for transportation. The committee who prepared this classification 
have no more authority in construction than anybody else, and they 
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Shipments Expedttiously 


TERMINAL congestion is a thief. It steals 
profits through delay, hold-overs, higher 
interest charges, demurrage and customer 
dissatisfaction. The Port of Galveston is 
organized to end this needless expense to 
shippers. 


All facilities are knit together into a solid, 
efficient unit for maximum shipping dis- 
patch. Cars are brought from rail yards to 
wharf in an hour—one switching. Carrier 


Complete Facilities for Handling Bulk and 
Packaged Goods, Export, Import or Coastwise 


5 trunk line railroads Trackage for 10,100 cars 
69 steamship lines, serving major ports 
36 modern piers 

5,000,000 sq. ft. of storage area 

32 waterfront warehouses 

10 warehouses, concrete and steel 

17 high density cotton compresses 5% miles of waterfront 
200 fast trailer-trucks 5 miles of wharf pavement 
51 miles of switch track A 10,000-ton dry-dock 

8 switch engines 2 ferry lines 


A Gulf’s edge harbor 
11 cranes and derricks 


Consider this pivotal city as a manufacturing or distributing point. 


AMERICA'S PORT OF 





4 grain elevators—capacity 9,000,000 bushels 
A 1,200-foot channel, 35 feet deep 


A truck line covering all of Texas 


meets carrier at shipside. Specially designed 
trucks speed the movement of cotton in 
port. Commodities are handled in record 
time. 


Centralized control at this port eliminates 
red tape. All shipping functions are co-ordi- 
nated—supervised by the Galveston Wharf 
Company, which is owned in part by the 
city of Galveston. Speed your goods through 
Galveston, a long-experienced, yet modern, 
port, gateway to the Southwest. 


The “Shippers’ 
Digest,’’ semi- 
monthly publica- 
tion giving sailing 
dates, is free to 
shippers, execu- 
tives,etc. Contains 
port and cargo 
news and other 
useful informa- 
tion. Address the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Gal- 
veston Wharf Co., 
Galveston, Texas. 
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must leave the document, after they have given it to the public, to 
speak for itself. 


The foregoing clearly shows just how binding is the opinion 
of the Classification Committee upon the shipper or carrier, and 
that cancellation of its opinion circular does not affect the 
rights of either shipper or carrier. We believe, however, that 
the Commission would sustain the interpretation expressed by 
the Committee in Circular 53. 


Transit Privileges—Shipment Billed to Certain Transit Point 
Where Transit Privilege Contingent Upon Route of Inbound 
Movement—Duty of Carrier of Unrouted Shipment to Select 
Such Inbound Route as Will Preserve Transit 


Kansas.—Question: We forwarded shipments of grain from 
Station A to destination K routing via carrier Y care of carrier 
Z, no junction nor rate stated in shipping instructions. The 
through rate from A to K applies via lines shown in instructions 
via either Junction A or Junction B. Transit is available at K 
on shipments reshipped to certain destinations when the in- 
bound movement is via Junction A, but not when via Junction 
B. Shipments moved via B. The ecarrier’s agent at K, believ- 
ing either that transit was good on shipments moving in via 
B or that they had actually moved via Junction A, accepted sur- 
render of transit billing and reshipped at balance of through 
rate. Later the carriers discovered that the shipments moved 
into K via Junction B and that transit was not applicable, and 
are now billing our customer for undercharge. 

We contend the shipments were misrouted by carrier Y in 
delivering them to carrier Z at Junction B instead of Junction 
A and thus deprived our customer at K of this transit privilege 
without his knowledge and consent. Furthermore, the carriers 
knew that the original would not be the final destination, as 
this is a small town and could not consume these shipments 


locally. Is not the carrier obliged to use ordinary care to pro- 
tect the interests of the consignee when junctions are not 
specified? 

Answer: There was no misroute. The carriers are not 


interested in the disposition consignee may later make of the 
shipments. That he would subsequently reship them was con- 
jectural. Even if he should reship, the inbound carriers could 
not foresee to what destinations they might go. The contract 
was for transportation at the cheapest rate via the Y-Z route 
to station K. It did not go beyond that. The shipments were 
not transit shipments until after arrival at K. Possibly your 
customer could have reforwarded them to points to which the 
through rate from Station A would apply only via Junction B 
and not Junction A. In that case the carrier would also be 
guilty of misroute because they did not preserve the transit by 
the way in which they handled the inbound movement, if your 
contention holds. It is obvious that not knowing the ultimate 
destinations in advance the inbound carriers have nothing to 
guide them in routing the inbound shipments. Further, the 
consignors could have very easily specified routing via Junction 
A and the duty would hgve been with carrier Y to observe that 
routing, and this would have insured protection of the transit at 
K. In similar cases the Commission has held there was no 
misroute. Crescent Lumber Co. vs. I. C. R. R., 20 I. C. C. 228; 
Platten Produce Co. vs. C. & N. W., 30 I. C. C. 25; Bradley 
Lumber Co. vs. N. O. G. N., 38 I. C. C 579, and Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 142 I. C. C. 391. In the latter case 
the Commission said: 


The 68-cent rate applied to Los Angeles over the route used as 
well as over the routes referred to by complainant. The fact that, 
under the instructions, defendants might have routed the shipments 
so as to presserve transit and reconsignment rights at Los Angeles 
and failed to do so does not render them guilty of misrouting. There 
was nothing in the billing or elsewhere to inform them that movement 
beyond Los Angeles was desired. The shipments referred to were 
not misrouted. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on October 15 had 194,286 freight cars in 
need of repairs or 8.9 per cent of the number on line, accord- 
ing to the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. This was an increase of 159 cars above the number 
in need of repair on October 1, at which time there were 
194,127 or 8.9 per cent. Jreight cars in need of heavy repairs on 
October 15 totaled 139,732 or 6.4 per cent, an increase of 1,224 
compared with the number on October 1, while freight cars in 
need of light repairs totaled 54,554 or 2.5 per cent, a decrease of 
1,065 compared with October 1. 


Class I railroads on October 15 had 6,599 locomotives in need 
of classified repairs or 12.2 per cent of the number on line. This 
was an increase of 289 locomotives above the number in need 
of such repairs on October 1 at which time there were 6,310 or 
11.7 per cent. Class I railroads on October 15 had 9,629 service- 
able locomotives in storage compared with 9,871 on October 1. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





President T. T. Harkrader, of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, has reappointed all committee chairmen except that 
J. H. Butler, general manager, department of public relations, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, becomes chairman 
of the speakers’ committee. G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of 
transportation, University of Pennsylvania, and H. A. Palmer, 
editor and manager of The Traffic World, have been added to 
the special committee on transportation institute, of which 
Prof. L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago, chairman, 
and Prof. Howard Kidd, of the University of Pittsburgh, were 
the original members, who reported at the Tulsa convention. 
These four will choose a fifth member. 





Colonel Wilbur S. Tupper, assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Grace Line, was the speaker at the monthly dinner 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel November 9. There was a program of enter- 
tainment and a nominating committee was elected. 





“Industrial Nite’ was observed by the York Traffic Club 
at a meeting at the Hotel Yorktowne November 12. P. A. 
Elsesser, general manager, York-Hoover Body Corporation, was 
the speaker. 





At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the 
Hotel Baltimore, November 9, John A. Snoddy, “The Aztec 
Wizard,” was the program feature. A “smoker” was given that 
evening at the Baltimore. November 16 the weekly luncheon 
will be given at the Wilson and Company Packing Plant. 





Officers from Fort Snelling and representatives of all local 
military organizations were guests at the “Third Armistice An- 
niversary Luncheon” of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at 
the Hotel Lowry November 9. Major General Paul B. Malone, 
commanding general, Third Corps Area, Baltimore, Md., was 
the principal speaker. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago, the evening of November 11, 
held another of its series of open forum meetings in the club 
rooms. The general subject for the year is: ‘Coordination of 
the agencies of transport, including consideration of programs 
for equalizing the burdens of regulation.” The special subjects 
for the evening were the activities of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, the intercoastal situation, the regulation of port 
to port rates, and transportation on the Great Lakes. Prof. L. 
C. Sorrell, chairman of the public affairs committee, under the 
auspices of which the open forums are conducted, presided. 
Speakers specially selected to lead the discussion were E. S. 
De Pass, commerce counsel, and E. M. Antrim, assistant busi- 
ness manager, Chicago Tribune. Many men prominent in traffic 
work were present and participated in the debate, which cov: 
ered not only the subjects designated, but motor vehicle com- 
petition and alleged delinquencies on the part of the railroads 
in accommodating themselves to new transportation develop- 
ments and demands. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will hold its monthly 
dinner meeting at the Hotel McCurdy November 18. H. G. Zion, 
Boy Scout executive, will speak on “Thanksgiving.” A nom- 
inating committee will be elected and delegates to the meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Tulsa will report. 
Entertainment will include a raffle for Thanksgiving turkeys, 
ducks, etc. 





The Export Managers’ Club of Chicago will hold its first 
meeting of the season at the Great Northern Hotel November 
19. Dr. Allen D. Albert, assistant to the president of A Cen- 
tury of Progress (the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933), will be 
the principal speaker. 





The Alumni Association of the College of Advanced Traffic, 
Chicago, will hold its annual banquet and “stag” at the Mor- 
rison Hotel November 17. Joe Marshall, special representative, 
claim prevention division, American Railway Association, will 
speak. Dinner will be served and new officers elected. 





The Traffic Club of Denver held its monthly meeting at the 
Daniels and Fisher Tea Room November 13. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco was host to 
the Northern District Business and Professional Women’s Club 
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CONSIDER THE NUMEROUS ADVANTAGES OF THE PORT OF MOBILE, WITH ITS FACILITIES, LOCATION, 
SERVICE AND ECONOMIC COST OF HANDLING COMMERCE. MOBILE HAS TAKEN 
HER PLACE AMONG THE PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 
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Railroads for general cargo. 


Heavy cargo from Birmingham Dis- BE = 
trict to Mobile cheaply moved by pay 
R y water through Warrior River System 
ee” operating year ’round. 
j Proximity to Panama Canal: Port of 
Mobile ideally situated for business 
with the Orient and the Pacific Coast 
of South, Central and North America. 
All docks permit placing cars under 
ship’s tackle, thus reducing cost of 
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Cheap bunker coal from the nearby 
Alabama Mining District and ade- 
quate fuel oil supply. 


Forty-six Steamship Lines, Five 
Trunk Line Railroads and Federal 
Barge Lines serving the Port. 
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ALABAMA STATE DOCKS COMMISSION, MOBILE, ALA. 
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Uses AWA Warehouses 


to Give Better Service 


—and so can you! 


N 126 cities of the United States, Canada, 

Cuba and Hawaii, member warehouses of 
the American Warehousemen’s Association 
can do everything for you that your own 
branch house could do in the physical distri- 
bution of your goods. And they can do it 
for less money than it would cost you to oper- 
ate a branch in any of those cities! 

The manufacturers who are most success- 
fully weathering the depression are those who 
distribute their goods efficiently and econom- 
ically through public merchandise warehouses. 
They give their trade immediate delivery from 
strategically placed spot stocks. ‘‘We use 
public warehouses to a considerable extent in 
the larger distributing centers of the country,”’ 
says C. A. Bowman, vice-president in charge 
of cereal sales for The Quaker Oats Company. 
**This warehousing is done not alone with the 
idea of saving money—but in all cases to give 
better service in the distribution of our prod- 
ucts, where emergency needs are required by 
the distributors.”’ 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Full details of the AWA Plan of Dist- 
tribution are described in our 32-page booklet: 
“Increasing Your Sales Through the Use of 
AWA Warehouses.’’ Have your secretary 
write today for your copy. 





AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1952 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


This Book Is FREE! 
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at the Western Women’s Club November 1. Mrs. Harriet P. 
Tyler, attorney, Western Pacific, spoke, and there was a pro- 
gram of Russian music. 





The Traffic Club of Detroit will give an “Old Fashioned 
Keno Party” for members, their families, and guests at the 
Statler Hotel November 23. 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron will meet at the Mohawk 
Building November 16. C. W. MclIntire, terminal trainmaster, 
B. & O., will discuss handling of carload freight. 





The Pacific Traffic Association will have a “Christmas 
Jinks” December 17. Dwight Yeaman is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 





About three hundred attended the luncheon of the Traffic 
Club of St. Louis at the Jefferson Hotel November 2 in honor 
of P. W. Coyle, retiring traffic commissioner of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Coyle was presented with a gold 
watch and made a life member of the club. 





James A. Perry, chairman, Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission, spoke on “The Importance of the Public Having 
Knowledge of Utility Service” at a meeting of the Traffic Study 
Club of Atlanta at the Henry Grady Hotel November 13. 





The Grand Rapids Transportation Club will hold its next 
meeting at the Pantlind Hotel November 19. There will be a 
speaker and music and delegates to the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America at Tulsa will make their reports. 
Dinner will be served. 





At a meeting November 9 the San Antonio Traffic Club 
elected the following officers: President, Geo. C. Crank, district 
freight agent, Pennsylvania; vice-president, Tom C. Taylor, 
traffic manager, Republic Portland Cement Company; sergeant 
at arms,. Charles M. Wilkinson, general agent, Kansas City 
Southern; secretary-treasurer, Clyde A. Willingham, traffic man- 
ager, Alamo Iron Works; directors, Walter Walthal, Murray 
Trainer, Lawrence Goforth, Arthur Wendt, Jac Guggenheim, 
Hardie Johnston and Walter Bielstein. These officers will be 
installed at the annual dinner dance and bridge party in the 
Plaza Hotel November 28. Roland Gohmert will be in charge 
of entertainment. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a luncheon at the Innes 
Tea Room November 12. A “night party,” previously set for 
December 3, has been changed to December 2. Election of 
officers will be announced at a luncheon December 3. The club 
ballot is headed by S. E. Dillon and B. F. Harris, candidates for 
president. 





The officers of the Bridgeport Traffic Association for the 
1931-1932 season are as follows: President, S. J. Heneghan, 
Bridgeport Hardware Manufacturing Company; vice-president, 
O. R. Peterson, Bay Company; secretary, Alpheus Winter, Man- 
ufacturers’ Association; treasurer, G. A. Ries, Jenkins Brothers 
Company; executive committee, E. F. Deyo, E. I. duPont 
deNemours and Company; C. J. Huntting, American ‘Chain Com- 
pany; W. S. Jordan, Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Corpora- 
tion; F. Y. Youd, Acme Shear Company. 

An Armistice Day program, under the auspices of the 
American Legion, was presented at a luncheon of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel November 12. Stafford 
King, past state commander of the Legion, was the speaker. 
H. G. Christianson was toastmaster. The nineteenth annual 
banquet of the club will be held December 3. 





An “Inaugural Dinner and Dance” was given by the Los 
Angeles Transportation Club at the Alexandria Hotel November 
13. Officers were introduced and installed and a program of 
entertainment presented. D. W. Pontius, . president, Pacific 
Electric Railway, was master of ceremonies. The new officers 
are as follows: President, T. J. Day; vice-president, C. R. Boyer; 
secretary-treasurer, L. G. Wilson; directors, W. F. Lincoln, F. P. 
Cruice, T. J. Kennedy, D. R. Evans, H. C. McMaster, Leroy D. 
Owen, A. C. Todd, H. T. Raup and S. J. Carter. 





At a meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco 
at the Commercial Club November 10, officers for the coming 
six months were nominated. 





Cooperation between shipper and carrier was discussed at 
the monthly meeting of the Wyoming Valley Traffic Club at the 
Hotel Sterling, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., November 4. C. L. Hilleary, 
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Rule 5 Statement 


Special Docket Effective January 1, 1932 Invoices for all British 
Empire Points, Japan, 


F; , Brazil, Peru, 
RULED FORMS NEW FORMS ne “tiny 
of Return Affidavit. 
Car Records 


Claim Records BILLS OF LADING 


Shipment and ; 
Tonnage Records Write for Sample Folder 
on your business letter head DOMESTIC FORMS 


Horder forms are continuously 
TARIFF FILES checked and revised against latest 


practices, rules and regulations. 





Affidavits, Indemnities, 
Claims, Tracers, Freight 


wae” «| MORDERS Inc. . “SoO“* 


231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 








EXPEDITE YOUR 
SHIPMENTS 


ee Nest: 
ay UNIFORM STRAIGHT BILL BILL OF LADING Stapper's he 
oe ORIGINAL—NOT NEGOTIABLE Ageat’s 


Route BILL OF otk 
ia Sy” 


Railroad C You need have no fear in 
ree ompany 4a routing your shipments Via 
7 Rina insite imeeariics alarm the Peoria Gateway. P. & P. 
Mr. Traffic Manager: iO Til AE ET IEE ASE Ta a ii SATE pie U. Ry. Intermediate switch- 
ing charge of $3.00 is named 
in C. W. Galligan’s Illinois 
Freight Association Freight 
Tariff No. 41, I. C. C. No. 132, 
and is absorbed by line haul 
carriers under their absorp- 
tion tariffs. Simply mark 
your Bill of Lading Via 
. eee carrier in road + gee more | = a. Fr. 
au ariffs namin joint iesoe saa ga as Test - will spee e interchange 
rates. vile ET between line haul carriers. 


We know that some Com- 
mercial traffic managers hesi- 
— - showing intermediate : 
switching carriers in Bills of SSS ie ocean We ooreayw an any 
Lading on account of fear 
of possible overcharges when 
intermediate switching car- 
rier is not always shown as 


Switching Service Between 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company Illinois Central Railroad Company 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company Illinois Terminal R. R. System. 

Chicago & Alton Railroad Company Inland Waterways Corporation 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. Minneapolis & St. Louis ee _ Oopotey 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. New York, Chicago & St. L. . Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. Pennsylvania Railroad 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company Peoria Terminal Company 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


Inquiries solicited. Address E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Ill. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 
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traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth Company, New York, was the 
principal speaker. ‘His remarks were supplemented by a brief 
address by A. C. MelIntyre, freight traffic manager, Lehigh Val- 
ley, New York. There was an attendance of fifty. A resolution 
of regret on the recent death of E. J. Brenner, agent of the 
Delaware & Hudson and a member of the club, was adopted. 
For the convenience of members desiring that certain subjects 
be discussed at meetings it was decided to introduce a question 
box in which the suggestions may be placed. 





D. B. Lewis, traffic manager, Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore,, has been made chairman of an entertain- 
ment committee to ‘arrange for a dinner of members of Seattle 
and Tacoma organizations attending the semi-annual meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Industrial Traffic Conference at Port- 
land December 12, following the meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Advisory Board there. 





Two hundred members and guests attended the second an- 
nual fall party of: the Portland Transportation Club at the 
Heathman Hotel October 24. 





The November' issue of The Traffic Manager, published 
by the Portland Industrial Traffic Club, includes a complete 
directory of all common carrier motor truck companies serving 
Portland. A total of one hundred and fourteen lines is shown. 
Since a similar list was published ten months earlier, it is 
stated, twelve lines have either gone out of business or been 
absorbed by other. companies and seventeen new lines have 
entered the field, not including pick-up and delivery services 
and highway transport companies established by five rail lines. 

The Traffic Club of Sioux City will give an “All Industries 
Night” meeting at'the Chamber of Commerce November 18. 
The educational ccmmittee will be in charge. C. D. Morris, 
assistant to chairman, Western Railways Committee on Public 
Relations, will be the speaker. 





Edward A. Kimball, manager, Iowa Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be the' speaker at a dinner meeting of the Trans- 
portation Club of Des Moines at the Hotel Savery III Annex 
November 16. Delegates to the Tulsa meeting of the Associated 
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Traffic Clubs of America will report and entertainment will be 


provided. 





At the luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the 
Jefferson Hotel November 16 George C. Smith, general traffic 
manager, M.-K.-T., will be the speaker. The annual dinner Will 
be held December 9. . 





“Ladies’ Night” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
Philadelphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel December 7. Din- 
ner will be served and there will be dancing and other enter- 
tainment. 








Ore Deo Seo Wer Ser Soe Ger Gor Ger Soe Ser Geo Seo GerGe: 


Personal Notes 
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The resignation of Patrick E. Crowley as president of the 
New York Central, effective January 1, has been announced. 
On the day of his retirement Mr. Crowley will have completed 
fifty-three years of railroad service, forty-two of which have 
been with the New York Central. He is 67 years old. He 
will remain with the railroad in an advisory capacity. Fred- 
erick E. Williamson, president of the Burlington, will succeed 
Mr. Crowley. Mr. Williamson was formerly with the New 
York Central for twenty-seven years. Ralph Budd, now presi- 
dent of the Great Northern, will succeed Mr. Williamson as 
president of the Burlington. It is expected that William P. 
Kenney, vice-president in charge of traffic, Great Northern, will 
succeed President Budd. 

B. D. Myers, general agent, Southern Pacific, at San Fran- 
cisco, died November 1. 

J. W. White has been appointed assistant passenger traffic 
manager, M.-K.-T. Lines, at St. Louis, after several months of 
inaction, due to illness. Prior to his being relieved of active 
duty he was assistant to the executive vice-president, Dallas. 

John B. Scott, Jr., has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Company, at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The appointment of John W. Chapman as vice-president of 


| NATIONAL 
CARLOADING CORPORATION 


On November 9th, 1931, the Commerce Freight Company, the National 
Freight Company and the Standard Carloading Corporation became 
divisions of NATIONAL CARLOADING CORPORATION. 


NATIONAL CARLOADING CORPORATION brings together the com- 
bined resources, facilities, personnel and experience of these three 
Companies, and places it in a position to offer the Shipping and Receiv- 
ing public a most extensive and dependable Less Carload Freight Service, 
from coast to coast, on both Domestic and Foreign shipments, at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound and efficient operation. 


COMMERCE FREIGHT COMPANY 
NATIONAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
STANDARD CARLOADING CORP. 
SOUTHWEST FREIGHT COMPANY 





TEXAS PACKAGE CAR COMPANY 
JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
G. W. SHELDON & COMPANY 

Q. D. FORWARDING COMPANY 
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Ships and trains 
to and from MAT docks 


Railroad service direct to MAT docks at BUFFALO 
and DULUTH is one of the most important advantages 
in MAT service. It saves time, it saves cartage cost 
and extra handling. 


Every forty-eight hours—by the clock—one of the 
Poker Fleet ocean-type freighters leaves both BUF- 
FALO and DULUTH for the other end of the lakes. 
That is a package freight service that is invaluable 
to the shipping trade. 


We would like to serve you—as we serve other 
shippers of commodities of all kinds—even those 
requiring refrigeration—so we suggest that you 


TRY THE 
POKER FLEET SERVICE 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Detroit Trust Company, Receiver 










Philadelphia, 


a. 
N. Y¥. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


St. Paul, Minn. Buffalo, 
Duluth, Minn. 


New York, N. Y. 


THE 
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the Grace Line has been announced. He resigned recently as 
vice-president and general manager of the Dimon Line and will 
take over immediately supervision of the cargo operations of 
the Grace Line fleet between New York, Central America and 
the west coast of the United States. 

A. D. Davis, executive vice-prseident of the National Freight 
Company, has resigned. He formerly was vice-president of the 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Company, of which he 
was one of the organizers. 

Skeffington Sanxay Norton, a partner in the steamship firm 
of Norton, Lilly & Co., died November 9 at his home in Jericho, 
L. I., after an illness of several weeks. He was 62 years old 
and had devoted his entire career to the steamship business. 

Mendel A. Keith has been appointed general traffic manager 
of the recently organized International-Stacey Corporation, with 
general offices at Columbus, O. He was formerly traffic man- 
ager for the International Derrick and Equipment Company of 
Columbus. The new corporation is a merger of the derrick 
company with Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Company and 
Stacey Manufacturing Company of Cincinnati, Connersville 
Blower Company and P. H. and F. M. Roots Company of Con- 
nersville, Ind., and Wilbraham-Green Company of Pottstown, 
Pa. Ralph J. Flanagan, of Cincinnati, and L. L. Strasser, of 
Connersville, will continue to have charge of traffic from the 
corporation plants in those cities. 

George A. Handlon has been appointed general manager, 
Litchfield & Madison Railway, with headquarters at Edwards- 
ville, I1l., where he formerly held the position of general super- 
intendent. He is succeeeding S. D. Wheeler, who has been as- 
signed to vice-president, accounting department. E. F. Randall 
has been appointed assistant traffic manager, with headquarters 
in St. Louis, where he was formerly general agent. J. J. O’Brien 
has been appointed general agent, with headquarters in St. 
Louis, where he formerly was commercial agent. 

L. J. Carrere has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent, Standard Fruit and Steamship Company, at 
Chicago, succeeding W. D. Stella, who died. 

Dean Huston has been appointed commercial agent, Clyde- 
Mallory Lines, at El Paso, Tex., succeeding E. C. Crane, trans- 
ferred. 

H. L. Hanes has been appointed freight traffic agent, N. C. 
& St. L., at Kansas City, succeeding R. C. Scott, resigned. 

Walter H. Koch has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Erie, at Detroit. The position of general agent formerly 
held by B. A. Rockwell, who died, has been abolished. 

After thirty years of continuous service with the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, New York, F. R. Raiff, vice- 
president in charge of traffic, has been relieved from active 
duty at his own request. W. L. Trammell, traffic manager, 
succeeds him in charge of the traffic department. 

C. C. Cameron has been elected vice-president in charge 
of traffic, Illinois Central, effective December 1, succeeding D. 
W. Longstreet, who retires on that day after nearly fifty years 


of service. The office of general traffic manager has been 
abolished. F. H. Law has been appointed assistant to vice- 
president, effective December 1, and the office of assistant 


traffic manager has been abolished. W. L. Reeves has been 
appointed assistant to freight traffic manager, effective Decem- 
ber 1. 

Harry Thompson, commercial agent, Kansas City Southern, 
was killed by a suburban train at Chicago November 11. He 
was 73 years old. 


FORWARDING CONSOLIDATION 


Announcement was made November 11 of the formation of 
the National Carloading Corporation to take over the business 
of three of the four largest forwarding companies in the busi- 
ness. They are the National Carloading Company, which took 
over two of the oldest companies in the business, the G. W. 
Sheldon Company and the Judson Freight Forwarding Company, 
about two years ago; the Standard Carloading Corporation, a 
little over a year and a half old; and the Commerce Freight 
Company, a little more that a year ‘old. The National Freight 
Company and the Commerce Freight Company are understood 
to be identified with Pennsylvania interests, while the Standard 
Carloading Corporation is said to be largely owned by Van 
Sweringen interests. 

R. F. Locke, president of Commerce Freight Company, wiil 
be president of the new company, according to the announce- 
ment. 

Consolidation of the three companies under the single head, 
it is stated, will make possible practically a nation-wide service, 
unifying the operations of the three companies and creating a 
forwarding business rivaling that of the Universal Carloading 
and Distributing Company in point of tonnage handled. The 
latter, heretofore, in terms of volume of tonnage, has been much 
larger than any of its competitors. No general change in the 
business of the three consolidated organizations is anticipated. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Sprinkled Buildings 
S Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 

Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


| Wendeaneing 


Three blocks from Chicago's Loop, 
retail, jobbing and wholesale districts 


400,000 square feet of clean, light, airy space for offices and 
storage. Space and offices to rent. 



















Facilities for immediate shipment of orders for distribution 3 
from stock. i 


| TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. | 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI WESTERN 






GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


| DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
| AND FORWARDING 
s SERVICE 










WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
E. H. Hagel, Supt. 
323 West Polk St. Chicago 
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| QUAKER LINE _ Increased Salaries for 


: DEPENDABLE service; -kaksic Managers 
i From ALBANY, N. Y.— Fortnightly # = “A plan of pooling L. C. L. shipments which I worked out 
: BOSTON, par. — Monthly ? = has saved large sums for my firm and our customers, and has 
i NEW YORK Y.—Weekly 7? : won the attention of railroad men,” writes L. V. Mullett, Traffic 
H PHILADELPHIA. PA —Weekly i Manager for Mutschler Brothers Co., Nappanee, Ind. “As I 
H To Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego have advanced, through the aid of LaSalle training in Traffic 
i Los Angeles, San Freneleco, Management, my income has increased proportionately. It is 
i Oakland Portland, og sete i _ 140% el _— = oa, my —. but ay 
: iggest satisfaction lies in being able to do my work efficiently 
For Rates and Other Particulars Apply H Whether or not you have had years of experience in traffic work, 
QUAKER LI N E : you will be interested in LaSalle’s 64-page booklet, “Oppor- 
i tunities in Traffic Management.” Send for it today. It’s FREE. 
? PHILADELPHIA; The Bourse BUFFALO: McKinley Bids. i Address Dept. 1195 T. 
| NEW YORK: 24 Site Street Ri ge 
Bri tea Wing BETOIT: Genenl hioton Sus. | LaSalle Extension University,Chicago, Ill. 
E PITTSBURGH: Union Trust i Svsnvvenusvevensosnvaenvacenecvaecvvareaoesaeecanecvvaatsooconeesuaseaccaaevseeesovvervoencasavocvoeenceaneanne avceraconnasnnseneeenenrveasennenseaavyeennaennennnponnnoins 
San unnnnnerennenenserennproensnns Ul — 




















Foreign Freight | 
| Forwarders 
| 
| 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO. Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U. S. A. 


110 So. Dearborn St. Boston Office: 4015S. A. & K. Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 92 State Street Syracuse, N. Y. 









Strong bands of tempered 
steel tightened under pressure 
Write for hold the load safe from dam- 


































‘Tasenenesntcceosaonsnernonrnnnnensconsesnvenenecnsvenevensonncesonsnesneveassaneoenteneeenaoen i aon “4 “—* a ge or pil feri n g . 
siete ter Shipping.” 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 
gy Avenue, 

New Class Rates chine iv. Sa 
| Offices in ninienl Cities 
i Class Rates, Iron & Steel C/L and Express : Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd. : 
H rates from Pittsburgh to the principal points Z Montreal, Quebec : 
: in Official Classification Territory (21 States) ; ‘ 
i are shown in “FREIGHT RATE GUIDE.” H : 
: This guide is of convenient size, flexible and H : 
i loose-leaf so that supplementary sheets may : ' 

be added. : i 
Additional information furnished upon request. i : 
: 2 

Published by i : 


KEYSTONE TRAFFIC BUREAU 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


ovember %-fepeet at Washington, D. C.: 
23891—J, Crosby Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
33892—Tioftman Lumber Co. et al. ‘< A, © Eh RR. R. of al. 
24265—Powdered Malt Corp. vs. Pa. R. et al. 
Finance No. 3686—Excess income of } : 
Finance No. 3773—Excess income of Ironton R. 
24127—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for L. E. 
Lichford vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


November 17—Springfield, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
I. & S. 3648—Sand and gravel from Attica and Lafayette, Ind., 
Illinois points. 


—«-~-¥ 17—Canon City, Colo.—Public Utilities Commission of Colo- 


rado: 

Finance No. 8929—Application of D. & R. G. W. R. R. for authority 
to abandon a line of railroad extending from Howard to Calcite, 
in Fremont County, Colo. 


November 17—Ontonagon, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion 
Finance No. 8937—Application C. St. P. & P. R. R. for authority 
to acquire part of Ontonagon E ‘R., to abandon its line between 
Green and White Pine Jct., and to abandon operation over the 
Ontonagon R. R. between Ontonagon and White Pine, Mich. 


November 17—Wausau, Wis.—Public Service Commission of Wisconsin: 
——— No. 8910—Application of Marinette, Tomahawk & Western 
R. for authority to abandon that part of its line extending from 
ies Junction to East Line of section 17, Township 34 North, 
range 4 east in Lincoln County, Wis. 

as ty 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
_ * harge for second a in berth or section in 
y aK. cars between points in U. 


November 17—Argument at ~-adonledng Dm ©: 
23895—Smith Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
ao A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. B. & A. R. R. (N. Y. C. R. R., 
essee). 
Finance No. 3856—Excess income of aan, estegen Ry. 
23739—Victor Cushwa & Sons vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 


ee A 17—St. Paul, Minn.—Minnesota FM & Warehouse Com- 
mission: 
Finance No. 8979—Application C. G. W. R. R. for authority to acquire 
control, by lease, of certain lines of railroad owned by St. Paul 
Union Stock Yards Co. and St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Ry. 


November 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner ee and Dillon: 
24069—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. et al. vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 
24160—In the matter of divisions of joint interterritorial rates be- 

tween official and southern territories (adjourned hearing). 


November 18—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8944—Application L. A. & T. Ry. for authority to op- 
erate under trackage rights between Greenville and Dallas, Tex., 
over tracks of M.-K.-T. R. R. of Texas. 

November 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24107—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


Less Labor 
Less Material 


Less Damage 


when Carload Shipments 
are Packed the 


“Cushioned-Unit’’ Way 


ESS labor, less material—infinitely less dam- 
age! That's the story of the new ‘‘Cushioned- 
Unit’’ method of carload packing—the pack 

that is rapidly being adopted by many of the largest 
shippers in the country. 


By utilizing this modern method of packing, you, 
too, can save money on labor and materials—can 
save more money on damages. All you have to 
do is divide each carload into several units, 
cushion each one thoroughly with Buffing Ex- 
celsior—and you have a pack that's damage-proof! 


Ship Your Next Carload 
The “’Cushioned-Unit” Way 


—at our expense 


Every traffic manager interested in reducing damages to 
a minimum should be thoroughly acquainted with this 
unusual method of carload shipping. A trial on an 
early carload will provide a convincing demonstration. 
Write us for further details. 


AMERICAN 












LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing Allin One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 






















we Bind The Trattic World | 
' 








General Offices 
1000-1016 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


. OTHER PRODUCTS 
Excelsior Pads—The original “‘tight pack” 
that absorbs the shocks. 


Bottle Wrappers—Used successfully for 
AO years by the world’s largest bottlers. 








In Best Grade tedious for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop SET Kae | 


350-354 West Erie Street 


ODDOEDOOELIUDODRAELDOODNDOUROODODORDOOOPUENOD OL RO NAOSSEpRDeS FE REERCRREED EEOROSSORROREEET ON Ft: «1 









Excelsior in Bales—Clean and sanitary, | gpm mntenanecoaingye “sain 
aft fom the forest [DEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE. 
Wood Wool—Extra fine from Northern : : 
Basswood. i Ship your CARS to us for Storage and Distribution. i 
5 Exceptional Rail Connections. : 

i 25 Years of Satisfactory Service. [ 

CuHicaGo COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE Co. | 

J f it | noe : 1526 So. State St. Chicago, Il. i 


Merchandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


| CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description 


sNnseteennesennetesoeesen erty 


‘-elsior 


for the new ‘‘Cushioned-Unit" packing method 
—available from 17 shipping points. 
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HOUSTON 


Leads the South 
AS A RETAIL MARKET 


The first census of distribution made by the United 
States Department of Commerce last year and re- 
cently released, shows that the retail trade of 
Houston was 


$4,237,109 larger than DALLAS 
$20,364,501 targer than ATLANTA 
$27,176,309 larger than NEW ORLEANS 


Consider what this means to business and indus- 
tries locating in the South. It means that the su- 
premacy of older cities is challenged and that 
not only the population center of the South, but 
its buying power, as well, is gravitating toward 
Houston. 


THERE 1S NO MISTAKING THE TREND 


Wise business men who are looking to future 
business will locate in Houston, the buying cen- 
ter of the South, and the nation’s third export 
port. 


18 important railroads and 
63 steamship lines give 


Houston unexcelled trans- 
portation advantages. 





Investigate the tremendous possibil- 
ities for business expansion by locat- 
ing at Houston. Just address 
the nearest Port Bureau 
Representative. » » » 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 


J. Russell Wait 
HOUSTON 


TEXAS 
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IF “TRACKS” 
FROM ‘DESK 
TO FILE WERE 
RAILROAD 
TRACKS .... 


ERHAPS you don’t notice 
your clerks journeying back 
and forth from desk to file in 
search of tariffs and records. 
But if those round trips were on 
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actual railroad tracks, you'd 
soon discover there was a lot 


of 


unnecessary, unprofitable 


traveling going on. 


Scores of Traffic Departments 
have eliminated these frequent 
trips between desk and file by 
standardizing on McBee Verti- 
cal-Flat Filing Cases and Rate 
Desks, designed especially to 
bring the record to the clerk, 
rather than the clerk to the 





McBEE 
VERTICAL- FLAT 
TARIFF FILES 


Am assembly near clerk's 
desk puts tariffs within 
easy reach, saving time. Each 
drawer is a separate unit, per- 
mitting formations of single- 
unit drawers in floor space 
ordinarily wasted. All-steel. 


record. 





McBEE 
RATE DESK 


COMBINES desk and filing 
facilities, saving floor 
space. As a file for numerous 
Traffic Department tariffs and 
records, it saves time wasted on 
frequent trips between desk 
and filing cases. Ailll-steel. 


WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS, PRICES 


~ THE McBEE BINDER Co. 


502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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23903 (and Sub. 1)—rupp Foundry Co. et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 


et al. 
24213—-Salt Lake Glass & Paint Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
Finance No. 3701—Excess income of Detroit Terminal R. R. 
Finance No. 3970—Excess income of Unity Rys. 


November 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23918—Bonlee & Western Ry. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. 
23950—Augusta Savannah Line vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

23952—Hall Garage Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

Finance No. 3897—Excess income of Reynoldsville & Falls Creek R. R. 

23961—H. Americus & Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 


November 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
24549—Wailes-Dove-Hermiston Corporation et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. 


et al. 
24549 (Sub. 1)—Phoenix Utility Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


November 20—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Davis: . 
Finance No. 8948—Application T. & P. Ry. for authority to acquire 
control of Ft. W. Belt Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 


November 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24014—-Southern Desk Co. vs. Can. Pac. Ry. et al. 
af ee Hosiery Mfgrs.’ Traffic Assn. vs. B. & M. 
Bm, , OC Qi. 
23974—-McClaren Rubber Co. vs. Eastern S. S. Lines, Inc., et al. 
23993—-Federated Metals Corp. vs. Term. R. R. Assn. of St. Louis 
et al. 
November 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24016—American Chain Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24019—Do/More Chair Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
24348—Elkhorn Collieries Corp. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
November 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 
1. & S. 3613 (and 2 supplemental orders)—Asphalt, tar and pitch 
from, to and between points in south (adjourned hearing). 


November 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24068—Department of Institutions and Agencies, the state of New 
Jersey et al., vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
wee New Jersey Coal Exchange et al. vs. C. R. R. of 
- J. et al. 
24154—American Book Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24361—Wm. A. Estaver Co., Inc., et al. vs. M. & M. Transp. Co. 
24056—Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., for and in behalf of Chatham 
Motor Co. et al. vs. M. & M. Transp. Co. et al. 
Finance No. 3906—Excess income of St. Joseph Belt Ry. 
Neveemer 23—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Tate and Examiner 
ullen: 
24092—Proposed changes in rates and regulations affecting fourth- 
class mail matter. (Further hearing.) 


November 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 
24568—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 


November 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 9022—Joint Application of New York Telephone Co. 
and Central Bridge Telephone Co., Inc., for a certificate that the 
acquisition by the former company of the properties of the lat- 
ter company will be of advantage to the persons to whom service 
is to be rendered and in the public interest. 
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November 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24081—Danville Oil Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24124—Karaston Rug Mills et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
24185—Pacific & Idaho Northern Ry. vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 
24208—Highland Cordage Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
* Finance No. 8692—Arkansas Valley Interurban Ry. Proposed con- 
struction. 
° — No. 8715—Hutchinson & Northern Ry. 
ion. 


Proposed construc- 





HYDROGEN PEROXIDE IN TANK CARS 


The first shipment of hydrogen peroxide in tank-car quan- 
tities has just been successfully completed, the General Ameri- 
can Tank Car Corporation announces. The shipment consisted 
of 8,000 gallons and was sent from Buffalo, N. Y., to a textile 
mill in North Carolina. 

“This achievement is important not only to the chemical 
and textile industries, but is significant in illustrating the rap- 
idly expanding field of the tank car,” says the announcement. 

Until this tank-car shipment was made, the practice has 
been to ship hydrogen peroxide in crated heavy glass bottles 
holding 138 gallons and weighing, empty, approximately 100 
pounds each. The shipper paid freight not only on the perox- 
ide, but on the glass bottles and their crates both to and from 
point of consumption, it is stated, and there were other items 
of expense, such as loading and unloading. Freight savings 
alone on the tank-car shipment amounted to $780. 


AGREES WITH NORMAN 


Editor the Traffic World: 

I wish to thank Mr. J. V. Norman, through you, for his 
letter appearing in the November 7 issue. 

I had felt sure Mr. Woodlock was wrong in his conclusions 
and am glad to note the succinctness with which Mr. Norman 
clears it up and sets us definitely straight as to the facts. 

E. W. Matthews, 
; Traffic manager, Riverside Mills. 

Augusta, Ga., Nov. 9, 1931. 








HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to traffic men, employed or unem- 
ployed, selling the new edition (covering changes effective December 
3, 1931) of Getzler’s Transportation Rates, showing freight rates, 
local and competitive, from the principal cities. Getzler’s Guide, Inc. 
(Established 1913), Rochester, N. Y. 
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Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Office: 
709-10 Cotton-Grain Exchange Building 


HARRY C. AMES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successer to Keene & Ames 


Fermerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


matters. 
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Thousands of Shippers 
refer weekly to Traffic World 
for traffic information. 
professional card here places 
your name before those who 
need legal services in traffic 





THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention te matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- 
sions, rates, price fixing and valuation. 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.] Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 









PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
SPECIALIZING 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
—AND— 

FEDERAL TAX 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING 


You can reach Traffic World 


readers each week 
through the use of an advertise- 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 
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HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Cost and Statistical Amnalyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Conselidations and Valuations 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Oakland: Calif. 








BISHOP & BAHLER 


Incorporated Sept. 16, 1914 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


Commerce Attorney 
1006 Fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


Head Office: 369 Pine Street 


The Traffic World is the best place ethically to announce professional availability 
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WHERE WATERWAY, RAILWAY, HIGHWAY MEET 


Evansville 


ROUTING 









Means 


MEAD-JOHNSON 


HANDLING 















HIPMENTS routed via Evansville and 
Mead-Johnson Terminal are placed 
upon skids on arrival. Goods remain 

on these skids until departure. Re-han- 
dling is minimized—an important safe- 
guard. 












From Evansville we distribute to a wide- 
spread market. Merchandise comes to us 
by barge, train and truck. We transfer it 
to the proper transport for distribution or 
store it in dry, fireproof storage for later 
forwarding or distribution as desired. 














The illustration above shows our method 
of handling goods consigned through the 
Mead-Johnson Terminal. Whether goods 
remain an hour or a month in our care they 
remain on skids until loaded aboard the 
carrier for final delivery. 














Full details of our service and rates will 
be sent by return mail. 


MEAD-JOHNSON 


TERMINAL CORPORATION 


J. D. Beeler, V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
1830 West Ohio Street, 









Evansville, Ind. 
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THE service offered you by a great organization such as the Soo Line 
cannot be equalled by any other type of public carrier. Whether you 
ship from a large metropolitan terminal or a small country depot, the 
Soo Line is equipped to serve you with speed and safety. The railroad 
is not here today and gone tomorrow. It serves the entire community 
—it performs a public service. You'll always find that the quickest 


. 
U by | ic shipping distance between two points is the Soo Line. 


. Your freight problems are our job. Special consignments requiring 
s Sa r Vv i Cc € extra Care Or handling receive the attention they demand. Our army of 
trained employees is ready at all times to take care of your freight 
whether it be a crate or a carload. When you say ‘‘Care of Soo Line,” 
you are getting the best in efficient freight service. 


a EDMONTON @ 
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IONEER millers, hundreds of years ago, well 

understood the necessity of placing their wheels 
athwart the stream. For only so could a river’s 
current grind the grain, or whirl the singing saws 
of industry. 

See how commerce instinctively follows the prin- 
ciple! . . . The filling-station, tapping every high- 
way’s traffic-flow . . . The great store on a city’s 
busy street ... The merest newsboy on the corner! 

Elemental? Of course. Yet how many an in- 
dustry, facing grave problems of distribution, 
ignores the advantage which strategic position 
offers in relation to a moving tide! 

* * * * * 


Here in our own country, for example, are trends 
of population, of manufacturing, and of business 
activity as unmistakable as any river’s flow. 

Trace for yourself the gradual movements of 
national population and of manufacturing during 
the past 140 years—for each confirms the other— 
and visualize their meaning. 

See how, decade by decade, the centers of popu- 
lation and of manufacturing have steadily paced 
westward—their continuous march a record of the 
Government Census Bureau. 


The Traffic World 





Athwa rt 


' the Ytream — 





Note how, as the country has developed, the 
center of population has moved nearer and nearer 


the center of the country. How it is now almost 


600 miles west of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
steadily approaching St. Louis. 

*‘Where’’—it might pay you to ask yourself— 
“ts my factory, my business headquarters, in re- 
lation to this moving tide?” 

“Is its location such that the trend of people and 
markets is—imperceptibly though surely—setting 
away from me?” 

“Or is it, like the miller’s wheel, squarely athwart 
the stream, so positioned that the tide is toward it; 
a profit-source today, a guarantee for tomorrow?” 

“Looking toward future business, will the story 
be ‘There it goes’, or ‘Here it comes’?”’ 

* * * * * 

Many atypical American concern would find its 
operations more lastingly profitable in a nationally- 
centered location, in or near St. Louis. Perhaps 
yours may be one of these. We do not know. But 
gladly will we aid in assembling the facts which 
would assist you in finding out. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the 
INDUSTRIAL CLUB of ST. LOUIS 


509 Locust Street ” St. Louis, Mo. 
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World markets 
easily reached via 


ae ey igegerr™ ‘ 
| alll Southern Pacific 


Despite the fact that the eyes 
of the nation have been turned 
on Texas—and that tremendous 
development activities are in 
progress throughout the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, a real op- 
portunity yet remains for the 
agricultural and commercial 
pioneer. 


Citrus is the Valley’s pri- 
mary crop, grapefruit being 
the most profitable grown be- 
cause of the high quality that 
ean be produced. However, 
the Valley is now being recog- 
nized as one of the United 
States premier producing sec- 
tions of late fall, winter and 
early spring truck crops. Here 
crops are harvested when 
market prices are _ highest, 
early and late. 


The combined excellence of 
transportation facilities and 
service assures the Valley un- 
interrupted progress and pros- 
perity. 


The coming of Southern Pa- 
cific, which has more operated 
mileage than any other rail- 
road in the United States, 
reaches with its combined rail 
and steamship facilities from 
New York on the Atlantic to 
Portland on the Pacific. It 
gives the Valley transportation 
service reaching every market 
on the continent, and a con- 
nection with every principal 
world port by ships at sea. 


Citrus from the ‘‘Magic Valley’’ ready 
for eastern markets. Loading a refrig- 
erator car with grapefruit one and one- 
half miles out of Brownsville on Los 
Ebanos siding. 


Adequate rail for freight and passenger 
traffic serves the Valley. Southern Pa- 
cific is one that crisscrosses this section 
with excellent loading facilities in 
districts. 


Southern Pacific 


You are invited to use the facilities of our entire organization. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 


San Francisco..Southern Pacific Bldg. Los Angeles. . Pacific Electric Bldg. Portland...Sixth & Washington Sts. Houston 913 Texas Ave. 


.....Healey Bldg. Detroit... ' Majestic Bldg. Uptown Pass. Ticket Of.531 Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
altir 209 Morris Bldg. Pi Y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 p< + wp City Perrine Bldg. 
Birmingham 502 Protective Life Bldg. Indianapolis Merchants Bank Bldg. Philadelphia 
Sa seeceseseees+..,.Old South Bldg. Kansas City Railway Exchange Bldg. Pittsburgh.... 
Buffalo Ellicott Square Bldg. Louisville Fourth & Walnut Sts. Salt Lake City 
Dixie Terminal Memphis Exchange Bldg. 
Carleton Bldg. 


Chicago—Freight Dept....Southern Pacific Bldg. Minneapolis Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Chicago—Passenger Dept +33 W. Jackson Mexico City Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 Washington, D.C ‘ Shoreham Bldg. 
Cleveland ....-Hippodrome Bldg. Monterrey Edificio Langstroth Winston-Salem, N.C 613 Reynolds Bldg. 


Boston Bldg. New York City—Frt.-Pass..........165 Broadway 





